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The President’s Annual Report 
May 5, 1950 


S$ I FOUND myself contemplating what I should say in this, 
A my sixteenth, report as president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, I was more deeply impressed than ever 
before with the need to make it a document worthy of the time 
of those who are courageous enough to listen to it or to read it. 
Not many people read annual reports and I have sometimes won- 
dered whether there is any possible way to set forth the relevant 
facts and yet make an annual report interesting. In the midst of 
my somewhat gloomy reflections, a man for whom I have con- 
siderable respect confessed to me, quite without provocation, one 
day not long ago that there are two annual reports which he 
always reads, namely those written by the president of Harvard 
University and the president of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. I hope this confession of at least one reader encourages 
and stimulates the president of Harvard University as much as 
it did me. I straightway resolved to give the matter even more 
serious attention than before. As has been my custom through 
the years, I shall intersperse—particularly that part which I read 
this morning—my narrative of Council activities with my per- 
sonal observations. I hope that no one will hold the Council itself 
responsible for the latter. 
The American Council on Education is a center of cooperation 
to identify, to study, and to do something about major emerging 
problems in American education. Certainly there can be no more 
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important problems for American educators to deal with at any 
time than those which relate to a possible impending war. Some- 
how at such a time the petty and inconsequential considerations 
fall away and we see with unusual clarity those things which really 
count. I believe that we have come to such a time and therefore 
the Council, during this past year, has devoted an increasing 
amount of efforts to activities which are intended to increase 
international understanding on which world peace so largely 
rests. 

The theme of this annual meeting of the Council is intended to 
continue and carry forward the Council’s concern with what is 
plainly a precarious peace. It is entitled ‘American Education 
Faces the World Crisis.” The theme was quite deliberately 
chosen because, while we do not wish to be unduly apprehensive 
and certainly not melodramatic, we do mean to imply the recog- 
nition of an extremely serious world situation which has produced 
a state of fear and even cynicism. 

We are afraid of the developments in our domestic life even 
though many, if not most, of them will doubtless turn out to be 
blessings. More especially we shiver at the possible prospects of 
an international conflagration and the disappearance of all or a 
great portion of the civilization which has been built up so labori- 
ously over the centuries. Many an adult today, many a student in 
college, so they say—I have not personally encountered them— 
asks cynically in these days, ‘““Life—what for?” and hence, of 
course, “‘Education, what for?” 

Even though we may properly assume that it is the most critical 
period in human history, it might be well for our composure, if 
not for our sense of humor, to realize that there have been 
innumerable other critical periods in history when people believed 
that the problems they faced could not be larger and more serious 
than those with which they were confronted. They worked them- 
selves out of their difficulties—sometimes at the price of many 
casualties—and left us with a great heritage of civilization. We 
are under obligation to preserve it and improve it. Besides it is 
more interesting and satisfying to work at the job than it is to lie 
down on it. 
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Those of us who have devoted a substantial part of our lives 
to education believe that we are engaged in a great cause indis- 
pensable to the development and perfection of individuals and, 
hence, to the society in which we live. We are, therefore, as a 
people, thinking more seriously about these things than ever 
before, and certainly educators are examining their objectives 
and their teaching processes as never before. The purpose which 
all of us have in mind is to answer the question, ‘‘Education, 
what for?’ The answer must be equally valid in peace or in war. 

In our philosophy of life the individual is the center of our 
concern. It is his protection, his freedom, his development, his 
welfare toward which we are striving. Other societies may exist 
to glorify the state and, if possible, to dominate the world, or, 
in fact if not in name, to make absentee landlords comfortable, 
or to set up totalitarian regimes where the individual’s freedom 
is sacrificed for a few incidental material benefits. Not so, Amer- 
ica. We are committed to the philosophy that what is not good 
for the individual is not good for our country. We call this way 
of life democracy. Many people suspect that it is little, if any, 
different from applied religion. 

The implications of this conception of life for education are 
clear. Each child, every child, no matter what his economic 
status, color of his skin, or racial background, is entitled to the 
care and nurture of the educational system. To the extent to 
which we fail to meet this basic obligation, we belie our funda- 
mental philosophy and open ourselves to the ridicule of a watch- 
ing world. Equally important, we deceive ourselves and sin 
against innocent children when we do not provide them with 
instructional facilities and teachers to help them develop their 
respective talents and interests and to perfect their attitudes and 
conduct in life. 

Of course, no two children are exactly alike, and, hence, it is 
clear that they should not be dealt with in exactly the same way. 
Moreover, they develop at different paces and in different direc- 
tions. The good teacher will know how to guide each wriggling 
youngster or struggling youth. A knowledge of the psychological 
background of children and youth is indispensable for good 
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teaching at any level of instruction. The educational system is 
under the deepest obligation at all times to make adequate provi- 
sions to meet this situation. 

Secondly, such a conception of education modifies at once the 
worship of any particular pattern of subject matter and partic- 
ularly the memorization of facts. Many people in this room were 
brought up on this outworn conception. Well do I remember 
that in the middle of my third year of high school, at long last 
realizing that I could not enter the college of my choice without 
Latin, I jumped strenuously into the study of that language and 
in the next twelve months finished—after a fashion—three aca- 
demic years of Latin. Well do I remember that in school and 
even in college, I assumed that my main business was to learn 
as many subject-matter facts as I could. Of course, as I look 
back on those days, I am not inclined to blame my teachers 
wholly. I think I must have had a somewhat perverted mind on 
this subject, which, in charity to my teachers, I might attribute 
to the doctrine of original sin! And yet the examinations my 
teachers gave me called for a recitation of facts and, naturally, 
I followed that practice for a substantial part of my early teach- 
ing experience. 

I have cited this reprehensible part of my career partly because 
some of you probably went through the same evolution, and 
partly because I suspect that the custom still persists in various 
out-of-the-way corners of our country. At any rate, I have visited 
schools—not too many years ago—where the children, some of 
them with their books upside down, “read” perfectly the story of 
Little Red Ridinghood, and other institutions, called colleges 
where the teacher was completely unable to conduct the class 
except by reading the questions kindly supplied by the textbook. 
The recitations of the students were correspondingly lifeless and 
meaningless. 

Believe it or not, it was after I had begun teaching in college 
that a professor of Latin once asserted in my presence that one 
of the objectives of teaching was to change attitudes in students. 
I can recall with what a shock I viewed this assault on the citadel 
of objective knowledge and the danger, I envisioned at once, of 
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turning the institution into a collection of cranks, each peddling 
his own particular variety of propaganda and thus of completely 
debasing true learning and scholarship. Yet today in this more 
enlightened age few, if any, responsible educators would feel that 
they had fulfilled their duty without helping students at any level 
of education to develop a deep appreciation of the attitudes which 
they should exhibit toward their associates and toward the society 
in which they live. 

Let us take another example. There has always been a tendency 
to discount the value of vocational education as being merely 
training to supply the physical wants of mankind. I have no doubt 
that many persons get little more than that out of it. But to 
illustrate my point, may I tell you a little story. Once upon a 
time I visited a woodworking shop in a mountain school in the 
western part of North Carolina. In this shop the students, both 
boys and girls, were learning to make various articles of furniture. 
I was attracted by the excellent quality of one piece of furniture 
nearing completion, and so I asked the student whether she would 
sell it to me. She looked at me a bit surprised and said, ‘‘No, 
mister, I couldn’t sell it. I’m going to take it back home in the 
mountains with me next week.’”’ Afterwards I reflected, as I am 
sure you would have done, on the fact that this girl had not only 
acquired some skill with tools; she had also gotten a sense of pre- 
cision out of her experience. She had a new sense of pride in 
accomplishment, and a latent sense of beauty had been awakened 
within her. So it is with any area or level of vocational educa- 
tion. There are human values involved that far transcend the 
acquisition of a few skills. 

I am, therefore, not at all inclined to recognize sharp distinc- 
tions between training and education, in part because what is 
one person’s training may be another’s education, but mostly be- 
cause even the simplest training has possibilities for and should 
be undertaken as a means of inculcating life values as well as 
proficiency in manual skills. 

Equally true is our experience with health education. There 
was a time, to be sure, when physiology consisted largely of learn- 
ing how many bones there are in the body and where they are 
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located. Today health education emphasizes the necessity of 
keeping the various vital organs of the body in good working 
order not only as a means to the end of being fit for the day’s 
work and of enjoying to the full our increasing leisure, but also 
because our bodies are the temples in which we live. Reverence 
for a temple, whether built of stone or of flesh, is a quality of the 
highest order which educators now recognize and seek to instill. 

In still another area of human values education is struggling to 
find ways of contributing toward the perfection of the individual. 
I refer to the problem of assisting students to develop within 
themselves a sense of personal responsibility. May I relate 
another personal incident. I was riding on a train one day from 
New York to Boston. I fell into conversation with a middle-aged 
gentleman who, when he found that I was engaged in educational 
work, eagerly sought the answer to a personal problem in educa- 
tion. He was born in Maine, had to leave school when he was 
ten years of age, went to work as a chore boy in an ax factory, 
later became an apprentice in the factory, and still later a master 
ax-man. After a time he yearned for a wider opportunity, he 
went to Boston, set up his own business, the business grew, and, 
I judge, at the time I talked with him he was a man of at least 
moderate wealth. ‘‘But,’”’ he said, “I have no education. I am 
not acquainted with books or magazines. I can’t even read the 
newspapers intelligently. I miss deeply what my friends and 
associates have—an education.” 

There was a moment of silence and then part two of the story. 
“T have a son,” said he. “I determined that I would give him 
every educational advantage which I have so sorely missed. And 
so I sent him to the best schools I could find and later to college. 
He did not do so well, but he graduated. And now he has what 
I never had, he reads the magazines and the newspapers, he talks 
about many things I never heard of, he has an education,” and 
then, as he glanced out of the window, he added slowly, with evi- 
dent deep perplexity, “but he is no good; he has no sense of 
personal responsibility for anything and no purpose in life.” 
Then, turning toward me more in pain than in anger, he de- 
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manded to know, “What in the world is wrong with the edu- 
cational system anyway ?” 

Neither you nor I have too much sympathy for an indulgent 
father who had enough common sense to be a successful business- 
man but not enough to be a successful parent. Society also is 
partly responsible for this not unusual situation, because through 
child labor laws, union regulations, labor-saving machinery, and 
apartment housing there is now little opportunity for a young 
person to learn either in the shop, in a store, or at home, lessons 
of responsibility which can come only from personal work expe- 
rience in a normal life situation. 1 am convinced that one of the 
major educational problems with which we are struggling today 
at the college and later high school levels of instruction is the 
establishment of cooperative arrangements, as has already been 
done in a number of institutions, between education on the one 
hand and appropriate employment opportunities on the other. 
Obviously, once more I am not talking about the skills and the 
knowledge which one acquires through such an experience, 
although they are thoroughly worth while in themselves, but 
rather about the acquisition of values indispensable to the per- 
fection of an individual, including a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for making the best and greatest contribution to the world 
in which he lives. 

It is in the realm of intellectual growth where the greatest 
confusion has existed with respect to the acquisition of objective 
knowledge. Mental development including the power to analyze, 
synthesize, and come out with a clear judgment has been one of 
our most commonly accepted objectives, particularly in higher 
education. Yet, as in other areas, both the teacher and student 
must work with situations and facts. How easy it is for the 
teacher to fall into the habit of requiring knowledge for its own 
sake, hoping in some vague way that this process will contribute 
to the intellectual growth of the student. How difficult indeed it 
is to set an examination at the end of the course which will dem- 
onstrate the increased power of the student to use his new tools 
of learning for the solution of problems, rather than merely to 
recite them. Yet we know that this is one of the chief ends of 
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education, and we must not be satisfied with teachers who are 
incompetent to stimulate and guide students in this process. 

Lest some of you may have gained the impression that I have 
been addressing myself largely to the level of school education, 
let me remind you that in recent years the same questions are 
being raised at the university level, particularly in that pointed 
book by Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis in the University. 
After paying his respects to the accepted purpose of a university 
which prevailed in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
including such ideas as that investigation matters more than 
instruction, and “learning for learning’s sake is the proper busi- 
ness of the university,”’ he then goes on to show how insufficient in 
the present day world such a conception of a university is. Sir 
David Smith, chancellor of the University of New Zealand, 
summarizes Sir Walter’s ideas as follows: 


There are certain universal values which are indispensable to civilized 
existence. One of these is that naked power should be exercised in accordance 
with the moral law. Another is the recognition of Duty as something 
pre-emptory and absolute, and there is general agreement about certain 
kinds of conduct which Duty enjoins, for example, reasonableness, good 
faith and good will of man toward man... . The maintenance of this duty 
is a condition of civilization to which Universities cannot be neutral. All 
Universities should uphold these several basic values. If any University 
teacher is opposed to any of them, he ought not to have been appointed to 
the staff. 

In addition to these values, there are certain values which are common 
to Western civilization. Europe and America have a common cultural 
heritage derived from Greece, Rome and Palestine. The good life for the 
West has certain characteristics, namely (1) a certain activism; it is 
normally right to be at work; it is no accident that applied science is the 
product of the West; (2) a recognition of the cardinal virtues of the 
Greeks—wisdom, temperance, courage and justice; (3) ingrained respect 
for law and order, derived from Rome, and (4) ingrained respect for the 
worth of the individual, derived from Palestine. 


Obviously, I have been able to mention only a few of those 
personal qualities which we seek to assist students to develop in 
themselves. My purpose has not been to debase the acquisition 
of knowledge in the educational process, but rather to show its 
secondary, though indispensable, role in that process. To build 
a serviceable and beautiful house, one must have good tools. To 
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perfect one’s self intellectually and ethically, one must be pos- 
sessed of knowledge. ‘Almost any subject,” observes Sir Richard 
Livingstone, “is studied with much more interest and intelligence 
by those who know something of its subject matter than by those 
who do not.’”’ But the mere acquisition of knowledge is not educa- 
tion. One acquires and uses knowledge not as an end in itself, but 
as a means to the end of education. 

There is, however, one further quality in the development and 
perfection of individuals which seems more critical today than 
at any other time in the history of mankind, and about which I 
wish to speak briefly. I refer to the inculcation of the spirit of 
peace. Peace, as has been said so many times, is not merely the 
absence of war. We have that situation now, and we know from 
experience how unsatisfactory it can be. 

Moreover, success in instilling the spirit of peace in individuals 
usually seems to depend not so much on how deeply devoted we 
ourselves become to this ideal, but even more on the selfish and 
irresponsible acts of others who do not seem to us to be moved 
by the same motives. History certainly shows that it takes only 
a few madmen to embroil two or more nations in deadly conflict. 
Much of our present concern with the world crisis is our fear that 
even greater destruction and loss of life than ever before may 
be brought on, not as an inevitable development of events, but 
through the irresponsible acts of a few self-willed persons in the 
Kremlin. 

But I venture the assertion that here in the United States we 
now bear a very special responsibility to develop the spirit of 
peace and good will in individuals. We are the strongest nation 
in the world, militarily and economically. No nation can occupy 
this position without being both feared and distrusted—unless it 
takes unprecedented measures to show its sincerity and good will. 

To make myself better understood, may I point out that at 
least one-half of the world’s population is living in poverty such 
as the average American has no conception of. The poor seldom 
love the well-to-do, even for their charity. In the so-called unde- 
veloped countries we display just enough of our automobiles, our 
machinery, our clothes, and our gadgets to arouse the envy of the 
natives who have little means to acquire and enjoy them. It takes 
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a lot of coffee in Brazil, a lot of rice in China, a lot of sugar cane 
in Cuba, a lot of tea in Ceylon, a lot of bananas in Honduras, a 
lot of olives in Lebanon, a lot of cotton in Egypt, a lot of oranges 
in Spain to buy an American automobile, or even a carton of 
cigarettes. An American dollar is a universal medium of ex- 
change. Americans have dollars. Foreigners don’t have them and 
hence, except for a few landlords and merchants, they can’t obtain 
even the ordinary necessities, let alone the luxuries of life. 

Now the importance of this situation is that we are in a cold 
war for the friendship and cooperation not only of war-dev- 
astated Western Europe, but also for these undeveloped regions 
of the world with their teeming millions of population. Our 
opponents promise the peasants common ownership of the soil 
on which often they and their forefathers have toiled down 
through the centuries, in part to support an absentee landlord. 
They promise industrial development of natural resources and 
the banishment of foreign capitalists who take out of the ground 
great profits in oil and minerals and leave only incidental bene- 
fits behind. It is little wonder that a poor peasant, ignorant of 
the new slavery which goes along with these fair promises, is 
taken for a long ride before he realizes what has happened to 
him. 

Now I verily believe that we must encourage the development 
in individual Americans of a spirit of peace and good will which 
is both strong enough and wise enough to show that we have a 
better solution for poverty of this kind. We have already made 
a small beginning in our inter-American programs. It ought to 
come into full expression in funds appropriated to carry out the 
so-called Point Four Program. Yet, as most of you know, one 
of the few successful attempts in the present House of Repre- 
sentatives to reduce the $29,000,000,000-dollar budget was to cut 
the authorization for an appropriation for the Point Four Pro- 
gram of $45,000,000 by nearly one-half. Let us hope that the 
Senate exhibits more wisdom. 

I believe that something like the Point Four Program is abso- 
lutely essential to world peace and security. I believe also that 
this program should be carried out as far as possible under the 
auspices of the several international organizations rather than 
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as bilateral programs where our motives are naturally open to 
suspicion. Next, I believe that although we must necessarily deal 
with existing governments in the underdeveloped countries, which 
are frequently undemocratic in their composition and conduct, 
we should insist that the plans for increased production and eco- 
nomic development should be clearly based on spreading the 
benefits widely throughout the population of the countries receiv- 
ing aid; otherwise, it will be all too easy to leave the impression 
that we are not really working for the welfare of all the people. 

Finally, we should not so much export know-how to administer 
these developments as develop know-how on their ground. In 
other words, schools and technical institutions should be estab- 
lished in which nationals may acquire the skills and professional 
training necessary to the conduct of the several enterprises. In 
this respect we already have examples of the remarkable contribu- 
tions which MacKenzie College, the American University of 
Beirut, and Roberts College have made in engineering and medi- 
cine to the welfare of Brazil, of the Arabic-speaking countries, 
and Turkey. A well-supported college of agriculture in Syria 
could in a single generation transform that country and its neigh- 
bors from a poor backward country, little changed in methods of 
agricultural production for many hundreds of years, into a 
modern thriving economy. 

I have emphasized this aspect of the international situation 
not merely because of the importance in the present critical period 
of developing in our schools and colleges individuals who are 
possessed of the spirit of peace and good will but also to empha- 
size the fact that the only real test of our peaceful intentions is 
the evidence of results which flow from our efforts and on a 
scale which is convincing. 

And now to return more particularly to my main theme. We 
have added up the qualities of intellectual and ethical growth 
which we seek to instill in the minds and hearts of students in 
this country, and we call it democracy. Democracy has become 
indeed our accepted philosophy of life and education its hand- 
maiden. All of this I believe to be as valid in the cold war as in 
peace. It is valid because it plays down the old tendency to im- 
pose some preconceived pattern of subject matter on individual 
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students and attempts rather to assist individuals to perfect their 
respective native talents and interests not merely for their own 
personal satisfaction, but in harmony with the rights of others. 
It opens the way for individuals in this country, as in no other 
country in the world, working as a team to secure and enjoy what 
every person yearns for, namely, the greatest possible individual 
liberty and freedom. The schools and colleges in this country 
are, therefore, under the deepest obligation to teach democracy, 
to practice democracy, to assist students to acquire the qualities 
which comprise democracy and to turn out graduates who are so 
deeply imbued with democracy as a philosophy of life as to with- 
stand the temptations and the assaults of practical life. So we 
shall be free and we shall be strong to meet any world situation 
because we are striving for the perfection of each individual in 
our nation. 

But the schools and colleges are not alone in this monumental 
task of perfecting individuals. There are other agencies at work 
at the same task, namely, the home and the church. One of the 
most distressing developments of the past century has been the 
growing tendency to separate education and religion as if they 
had little in common. To be sure, the differences of opinion on 
theological questions were sufficiently acute at the adoption of 
our Constitution as to induce the founding fathers to insert a 
provision in the Constitution that the Congress should never 
permit a religious establishment. Practically all of the states 
have similar provisions in their constitutions. Yet at that time, 
and for years afterwards, the churches were the main founders 
and supporters of education, particularly at the college level. 
Naturally, the curriculum and spirit of teaching in them reflected 
a religious point of view. Likewise, for years after the public 
schools were widely established, few people thought of them as 
nonreligious. The spirit of the times was well reflected in the 
accepted principle of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 that both 
religion and education were essential to the welfare of the people. 
Religion was ennobled and made more effective through educa- 
tion. Education, in turn, had a main purpose when suffused with 
religious concepts. 
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But times changed. Unfortunately, the followers of the sev- 
eral denominations quarreled over theological differences to the 
point where the church was mentioned less and less frequently 
in the classroom. In the rural areas school teachers served less 
often as Sunday school teachers, and the schools themselves were 
closed to religious exercises. Questions arose as to the reading 
of the Bible in school and as to the celebration of religious holi- 
days. This resulted in little recognition, except in the parochial 
schools, of the relation of education and religion. ‘What has 
come about,” declared the Council’s Committee on Religion and 
Education three years ago, “in the modern world and in the 
educational system is the isolation of religion from the daily 
concerns of business, industry, and politics and from the educa- 
tional disciplines designed for our youth.’” 

Even at the college level of instruction it is the same story, 
as has been made abundantly clear by a recent study of the Hazen 
Foundation. “It is evident,” concludes this exhaustive report, 
“that religion is a neglected field of reading and study on the 
part of college students. The lightness of touch and even ig- 
norance with which intellectual issues having a religious bearing 
or import are dealt with [in college textbooks] would seem little 
less than astonishing when the expansion of scholarship in general 
is taken into account.’ 

The decline in the recognition of religious values and concepts 
in the schools and colleges from their earlier dominant position 
relative to the purpose of education accounts in no small degree 
for the vacuum and confusion in education which persists to this 
present day. Particularly it accounts for that period in our edu- 
cational history when the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 
and the worship of subject matter became by default the end of 
all education. It was a natural consequence of a situation which 
reflects credit neither on the educators nor the ministers of 
religion. 

Sooner or later, the vacuum had to be filled because, while 


* The Relation of Religion to Public Education (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1947), p. 49. 


* College Reading and Religion: A Survey of College Reading Materials (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948), p. x. 
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parents often declare that they are interested primarily in readin’, 
’ritin’, and ’rithmetic, it becomes more evident each year that the 
real failure of the schools as well as the church and the home 
occurs when these basic units of our society do not succeed in 
their common task of perfecting the intellectual and ethical devel- 
opment of the individuals entrusted to their care. 

The vacuum has been filled—or rather perhaps I should say 
that an attempt has been made to fill the vacuum—by elevating 
democracy from a form of government to a way of life. To 
bring about the highest form of democracy, the dignity of the 
individual must be respected. His freedom must be guarded. He 
must be assisted to develop his interests and abilities. On the 
other hand, he must not trespass against his neighbor. Indeed, 
good citizenship in a democracy consists, so President Stassen 
recently declared, in the quality of what one does over and above 
the law. All these and many more to which I have already alluded 
are the qualities which in the name of democracy we seek to instill 
in the minds and hearts of young people. But I wonder if they 
are also not strangely familiar as the qualities of religion, most 
anybody’s religion in this country. Indeed they are often very 
appropriately referred to as spiritual values. To quote the Coun- 
cil’s committee again: ‘“We consider the democratic aims of edu- 
cation which stress the immeasurable worth of persons, the values 
of mutual understanding, and the possibility of human fellow- 
ship across all racial and creedal lines as the flowering of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition.’”* 

I am sure that you see already the conclusion to which I am 
coming, namely, that the values and qualities of religion and 
democracy respectively are so similar and interrelated that they 
ought to be regarded by educators, by ministers of religion, and 
by the public as partners in perfecting the individual. It seems, 
indeed, both illogical and foolish for either to take a neutral 
attitude toward the other. 

‘“‘We are unable to believe that a school which accepts respon- 
sibility for bringing its students into full possession of their cul- 
tural heritage can be considered to have performed its task if it 
leaves them without a knowledge of the role of religion in our 
* Ibid., p. 53. 
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history, its relation to other phases of the culture, and the ways 
in which the religious life of the American community is ex- 
pressed. An educated person cannot be religiously illiterate.’* 
Now I hope that you have not reached the conclusions that the 
two are identical and especially that one form of religion should 
be preferred over another in the conduct of education. We 
have, of course, protected the individual’s liberty to be educated 
in a school which undertakes to unify education and the tenets of 
a particular faith. But we would not tolerate this course of action 
in a public school, because it would invade the freedom of those 
who profess other faiths, or no faith. 
I am glad that we can all agree on democracy as a way of life. 
I believe, as I have said before, that, as educators, we are con- 
fronted with a deep responsibility to turn out of our schools and 
colleges believing and practicing democrats, men and women 
whose native talents, interests, and attitudes have been per- 
fected so far as it lies within our powers to do so. Who can 
doubt that a nation composed of such individuals would reach 
heights hitherto unknown in human history? But if there are 
others who prefer religion as the highest and best expression of 
their philosophy of life, as Arnold Toynbee points out has been 
true down through the ages, it should go without saying that 
these two ways of life so closely related in their conception of 
the qualities it takes to perfect an individual, should honor and 
respect one another. For is it not true that what the world lacks 
today is enough people possessed with an elevating, dynamic 
philosophy of life—call it democracy or religion as you choose. 
Educators and ministers of religion share, therefore, a common 
and heavy responsibility to re-establish mutual friendliness, re- 
spect, and cooperation between education and religion. 
Education—what for? Certainly not for the mere acquisition 
of knowledge. In itself knowledge is useless, unless the individual 
uses it to develop his intellectual capacity, his latent interest, and 
his social attitudes. Education in a democracy has therefore the 
noble purpose, the deep responsibility, of perfecting individuals 
so that they may make the most out of themselves and their 
greatest contribution to social welfare. In this great enterprise 
*Ibid., p. 49. 
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the schools and colleges share responsibility with the home and 
the church. As educators, we work with the home. Let us also 
work with the church. This is no time for institutions with sim- 
ilar, if not almost identical, social purposes to be neutral toward 
one another. It may be later than we think. If so, we shall need 
all of the strength that may be found only in unity. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the past year the number of member organizations 
and institutions increased from a total of 1,050 to 1,102. The 
changes in the various classes of membership are as follows: con- 


GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
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stituent member organizations, 68 to 72; associate member 
organizations, 57 to 59; institutional members—universities, col- 
leges, school systems, private schools, and, for the first time, 
public libraries—from 925 to 971; total 1,102. I am sure that 
we may all share satisfaction in the continuing growth in the 
membership of the Council from a total in 1934 of 269 to the 
present total, or an increase of over 300 percent during this 
period. The increase at intervals is shown in the accompanying 
chart. 

The following institutions and organizations have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Council between May 1949 and 
May 1950: 


Constituent 


Board of Control for Southern Regional Education 
National Association of College Women 

Secondary Education Board 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 


Associate 


American Psychiatric Association 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 

Association of American Library Schools 

Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 

National Association of Foreign Student Advisers 
Pacific Northwest Association of Independent Schools 


Institutional 
CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Assumption College, Worcester, Massachusetts 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, California 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California 

College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia 

Georgia State College, Savannah 

Grambling College, Grambling, Louisiana 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York 

lowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa 
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New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro, New Mexico 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chichasha, Oklahoma 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, Rhode Island 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California , 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Louisiana 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
State University of New York, Albany, New York, and the following ‘ 
units of the University 
Champlain College, Plattsburg, New York 
New York State Maritime College, Fort Schuyler, New York 
Triple Cities College, Endicott, New York 
State University Medical Center at New York City, Brooklyn 
State University Medical Center, Syracuse, New York 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
‘Texas State University for Negroes, Houston, Texas 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Texas 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 


‘TEACHERS COLLEGES } 


State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland 

State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin 

Western Montana College of Education, Dillon, Montana 
Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut 


Junior COLLEGES 





Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, Michigan 
Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mississippi 
Jersey City Junior College, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Junior College Division, Fairleigh-Dickinson College, Rutherford, 

New Jersey 

Northern Montana College, Havre, Montana 
Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Illinois 
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Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia 
Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine 


SPECIALIZED INSTITUTION 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin 
City ScHooL SysTEMS 


San Antonio (Texas) Independent School District 
Springfield (Illinois) Board of Education 

Pusic LIBRARIES 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, New York 
Denver Public Library, Denver, Colorado 
Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, California 
Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New York Public Library, New York City, New York 
Public Library of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


VoLUNTARY STATE ASSOCIATION 


Connecticut Council on Higher Education 


FINANCES 


As I have pointed out in previous reports, the central office 
of the Council has through the years been supported from two 
sources, first, dues charged member organizations and institu- 
tions, and, second, two grants of money from the General Educa- 
tion Board. At the end of the present fiscal year, we shall have 
remaining from the second grant of $300,000 made to us by the 
Board in 1942 the sum of approximately $79,274. It is obvious 
that we have husbanded this grant carefully, but it was equally 
obvious to the Executive Committee, two years ago, that we 
should place the central office of the Council on a self-supporting 
basis if possible. Hence, as I reported last year, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, the dues of member institutions were placed on a 
sliding scale varying from $50.00 to $200.00 per year according 
to the size of the institution. Through this action and the con- 
tinuing growth in the number of member organizations and insti- 
tutions, the central office of the Council has now reached a stable 
basis of self-support. For a number of years, as I pointed out 
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repeatedly in past reports, such an accomplishment did not seem 
possible. I have been deeply gratified, therefore, that this change 
has occurred with almost unanimous support of and I trust with 
little hardship to member institutions. Of course, I do not mean 
to imply by this statement that the staff of the central office is 
adequate in number to deal with many evident needs. But it is 
large enough to be effective, and it is paid for by our member 
organizations and institutions. The current expense budget for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1950, totaling $167,000 will be 
presented to you for action at the business session of the Coun- 
cil tomorrow morning. 

The budget of the Publications Division, for obvious reasons, 
is separated from the current expense budget. During the present 
year the income and expenditures, which can hardly be more 
than a good guess, were estimated at $134,600. Already two 
months prior to the close of the fiscal year, the income of the 
division is $100,755.48 and the expenditures are $96,026.37. 
In the meantime, it is gratifying to report that the division has 
a cash balance of $106,950.56, most of which belongs to partic- 
ular projects, such as the handbook of American Universities and 
Colleges, or arises from the sale of the publications of particular 
projects, such as the Commission on Teacher Education. In addi- 
tion, our bills receivable and inventory of books and pamphlets 
are conservatively estimated at $68,501.36. The budget of the 
Publications Division for the ensuing fiscal year, amounting to 
$125,600, will also be presented to you for action at the business 
session tomorrow morning. 

The major portion of the Council’s income comes in the form 
of grants from educational foundations for the support of special 
projects or from contracts with various federal agencies for 
studies and services. During the current year the Council has 
available $831,067 for these purposes. Thus the total funds 
available for all types of Council activities during the present 
fiscal year will be approximately $1,118,667. 

One of the most important accomplishments of the past year 
is the acquisition of a building as headquarters not only for the 
Council, but also for a number of its member organizations. The 
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building is located at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, in 
Washington. It is a substantial and impressive building, located 
in an area of the city where increasingly other voluntary organiza- 
tions are establishing their headquarters. The purchase price of 
the building was $250,000. It will require renovation costing 
approximately $150,000. I hope that the building will be ready 
for occupancy by September 1 next. It would be an inadequate 
statement to say merely that thanks are due to the Building Com- 
mittee, Herman B Wells, chairman, and to Francis J. Brown 
and Roy Tasco Davis of the Council’s headquarters office. Mem- 
bers of the committee, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Davis gave a tre- 
mendous amount of their time, thought, and energy to canvassing 
possibilities, personally examining buildings, and considering 
financial and other details. 

The advantages of a Council building are obvious. For the 
first time in recent years we shall have ample space for all of the 
Council’s activities in one building and without the constant fear, 
which has been hanging over us during the past few years, of 
having to surrender further rooms in our present restricted 
quarters. Secondly, the building will contribute to the financial 
security and soundness of the Council. Finally, and most impor- 
tant, it will increase the possibility of cooperation between the 
Council and its member organizations. I hope that all our mem- 
ber organizations and institutions will feel free to make it their 
home in Washington. 


GRANTS 


During the year 1949-50 grants for special purposes amount- 
ing to $536,971.64 have been made to the Council by educational 
foundations, agencies of the United States government, and other 
groups, as follows: 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


$7,000 toward the additional cost of printing the final general 
report of the Pharmaceutical Survey. 


$7,000 to complete achievement and predictive testing of pharmacy 
students. 
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ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’NAI B’RITH 
$5,000 toward the expenses of a conference on discriminations in 
college admissions, Chicago, Illinois, November 4—-5, 1949, 
$40,000 for the work of the Council’s Committee on Discrimina- 
tions in Higher Education. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


$1,000 further support toward printing and distributing the 
report of the Estes Park Conference on the Role of the 
Universities and Colleges in International Understanding, 


June 1949. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF I EACHING 


$30,000 toward the cost of a study of general education in the 
junior colleges in California. 


Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
$5,000 additional on Contract CAA-27338, for conducting re- 
search for the purpose of evaluating and planning aero- 
nautical curriculums and programs. 
Epwarp W. Hazen FounDATION 
$5,000 for the support of the advisory service of the Committee 
on Student Personnel Work, July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950. 
$900 as a supplementary appropriation toward the expenses of 
the Estes Park Conference on the Role of the Universities 
and Colleges in International Understanding, June 1949. 


MARSHALL FIELD 
$1,000 toward the expenses of the University-Government Center 
on Social Security Administration. 
AGNES MEYER 
$1,000 toward the expenses of the University-Government Center 
on Social Security Administration. 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


$16,000 additional to supplement the current budget of the Com- 
mission on the Occupied Areas. Available until August 31, 
1950. 
$6,500 toward the expenses of a study by Herschel Brickell of 
American schools located in South America. 
for an analysis of the textbooks and teaching materials in 


$3,750 
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American and world history of the UNEsco member states, 
to ascertain their treatment of international agencies of 
cooperation. (Work carried on by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation under the direction of Dorothy McClure.) For the 
period ending December 31, 1950. 


Lessinc J. ROSENWALD 


$1,500 toward the expenses of the University-Government Center 
on Social Security Administration. 


Davip E. SEGEL 


2 500 to cover the expenses of the preparation or a volume by 
’ 
James H. Case, if. on the trend toward mass education. 


U.S. ARMED Forces INSTITUTE 


$6,250 for a continuing evaluation of USAFI material and of 
service training programs, including that of the Marine 
Corps Institute; information and counsel with regard to 
civilian accreditation policies which directly affect the 
preparation of material needed by the services in planning 
and implementing these programs with special emphasis in 
the field of secondary education. For the period April 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1950. (Contract No. DA-47-043-IE-39) 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


$20,000 to provide for orientation and specialization training facil- 
ities in the United States for certain foreign nationals from 
Germany, Austria, and Japan; an activity of the Commis- 
sion on the Occupied Areas. 
$6,050 under contract DA-44-040-MDW-80, providing for the 
orientation and educational guidance of foreign national 
leaders from Austria; an activity of the Commission on the 
Occupied Areas. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE Army, through the FepeRAL Security Ap- 
MINISTRATION 


$6,000 for the expenses of the Panel on Governmental Affairs and 


the Social Sciences of the Commission on the Occupied 
Areas. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
$20,860 additional for Task III, N-7, ONR-422, Amendment 


No. 1, for additional surveys of the Navy’s scientific per- 
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sonnel requirements and of the scientific personnel re- 
sources available. Work to be completed by June 30, 1950. 
additional for Task II, N-7, ONR-422, Amendment 
No. 1, for additional research in the training and advance- 
ment of government scientists, to include the analysis of 
university courses and the formulation of procedures for 
the exchange of personnel. Work to be completed by 
June 30, 1950. 

additional under contract N-7, ONR-422, Task Order 
No. 1, Amendment No. 2, for additional basic studies in 
fields of scientific personnel problems. Work to be com- 
pleted by June 30, 1950. 

for consulting services on scientific research and technical 
problems for the Navy Scientific Personnel Advisory Com- 
mittee. Available July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 

for a study of the selection procedures of the Navy School 
of Music, and recommendations for their improvement. 
increase in the contract for a study of the Navy Music 
Program of shore-based and fleet bands, to cover the cost 
of additional study. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


for the use of the Inter-American Schools Service in assist- 
ing American schools in the other American republics and 
other countries of the world, for the period October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1950. 

under contract SCC-2330, for the orientation of selected 
German leaders and trainees, representing various profes- 
sions, who are brought to the United States for periods of 
90 to 180 days under the German reorientation program. 
under contract SCC-2341, for an orientation program for 
approximately 1,500 Germans who will come to the United 
States for short-term visits under the exchange of persons 
program. 

for grants-in-aid to American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America, contract SCC-1641. 

for assistance to United States Cultural Centers in Argen- 
tina. For the period November 1, 1949, to October 31, 
1950. 
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$6,000 over a four-month period from July 1, 1949, for a study 
of (1) existing centers, or clearinghouses of information, 
concerning educational exchange activities; (2) the method 
of collecting information on educational exchanges to deter- 
mine its adequacy; (3) the requirements of the Depart- 
ment of State for the maximum utilization of private re- 
sources in the field of educational exchanges. 
TIMKEN FOUNDATION 
$1,365.64 additional, to cover the entire cost of a survey of post-high- 
school needs in Canton, Ohio. 


GeorcE D. WIDENER 


$1,500 toward the expenses of the University-Government Center 
on Social Security Administration. 


STAFF 


During the year as the time for my retirement approached, 
the Executive Committee and the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee gave extended consideration to the selection of my suc- 
cessor. As a result of these discussions a special committee to 
canvass the possibilities was appointed, as follows: Edmund E. 
Day, chancellor, Cornell University, chairman; James E. Baxter, 
president, Williams College; B. Harvie Branscomb, chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University; James B. Conant, president, Harvard 
University; Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Chicago; 
George D. Stoddard, president, University of Illinois. 

In response to a letter sent to all member organizations and 
institutions, many suggestions were submitted which were of 
assistance to the committee on selection. After careful considera- 
tion of the report of this special committee, the Executive Com- 
mittee has nominated Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
University of New Hampshire, for the presidency of the Coun- 
cil. This nomination has been unanimously approved at the 
present meeting of the Council. I wish to extend a very cordial 
welcome to Dr. Adams, who seems to me to have exceptional 
qualities and experience which insure a long and very successful 
administration of Council affairs. 


Inasmuch as it proved impossible for Dr. Adams to take office 
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until January 1, 1951, I have agreed to continue in office until 
that time. 

I regret that the Council will on July 1 next lose the invaluable 
services of its vice-president, Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, who has 
accepted the presidency of Shimer College, which is affliated with 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Brumbaugh has carried a heavy 
load of various Council enterprises, among which are active 
participation on Council committees on accreditation and per- 
sonnel work, extensive service on the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, on the advisory board of USAFI, 
on the Council’s testing program up to the time of the merger, 
the national study of pharmaceutical education, the government 
mission to Korea, and the editorship of THE EDUCATIONAL 
Recorp. Indeed, his responsibilities illustrate the great variety 
of activities which any major member of our staff is called on to 
perform, all of which Dr. Brumbaugh has performed with dis- 
tinction. The Council will miss his wise and capable leadership. 

Another member of our staff, Miss Helen Hurley, has recently 
completed thirty years of continuous service with the Council. 
Miss Hurley joined the staff in 1920, two years after the Council 
was formed. Later she became secretary to the president, and 
still later assistant to the president. Her widespread knowledge 
of education and educational institutions, her management of 
Council meetings, and her courteous treatment of all persons 
with whom she has come in contact make her a familiar and 
welcome figure to the Council clientele. Such capable and loyal 
members of the staff are responsible for much of its success. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure to attend two confer- 
ences of Unesco abroad this last year: the General Conference 
and Interim Committee meeting held in Paris in September 1949, 
and the Unesco General Conference at Florence in May and 
June 1950. Such contacts with educators of all nations of the 
world, the exchange of ideas and mutual planning, bring some 
benefit, I hope, to the Council’s long-time interest and concern 
with international education. 

The Washington headquarters staff has been augmented by 
two college faculty members loaned to us for special services for 








Bun 
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somewhat extended periods this last year. W. C. Toepelman, 
head of the department of geology of the University of Colorado, 
assisted Francis J. Brown, staff associate, on several projects 
from January 1 to June 30, 1950. Paul L. Dressel, director of 
counseling and chairman of the board of examiners at Michigan 
State College, directed the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education sponsored by the Council, in Washington 
from October 1, 1949, to March 30, 1950, after which time the 
office of the Study was moved to Michigan State College. Wil- 
liam G. Land served as an assistant to Vice-President A. J. Brum- 
baugh and to Mr. Dressel for the period October 24—December 
31, 1949. 

As usual, the Council has made a number of educational sur- 
veys at the request of various agencies. Dr. F. O. Robertson of 
the University of Denver directed a survey of student health 
services in institutions of higher learning in Mississippi; Arthur 
J. Klein, formerly of Ohio State University, directed a survey 
of the needs for post-high-school education in the central and 
southern Lake Shore area of Wisconsin; B. Lamar Johnson of 
Stephens College has been appointed director of the study of 
general education in California junior colleges, to begin work 
July 1, 1950. 

M. M. Chambers, whose last previous connection with the 
Council was the editorship and supervision of compilation of 
Universities of the World Outside U.S.A., published in February 
1950, served as director of the Cultural Exchange Information 
Project, a Council project undertaken for the State Department, 
from September through December 31, 1949. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Twenty-one new books and pamphlets were added to the 
Council’s list of publications between May 1, 1949, and April 30, 
1950. Two of these carry the influence of Council reports far 
beyond our national and continental limits. Education in Arab 
Countries of the Near East, sponsored by the Department of 
State, has attracted world-wide attention by its English edition 
published in December. An Arabic edition will be published for 
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distribution through the Arab-speaking world. The Council 
made a substantial contribution to international intellectual coop- 
eration by the publication, in February, of Universities of the 
W orld Outside U.S.A. I believe it is no exaggeration to say that 
this is the most comprehensive directory of foreign institutions 
of higher learning ever to be issued. The International Univer- 
sities Bureau, with a grant from UNEsco, has purchased a sub- 
stantial number of copies for distribution to universities abroad. 
The demand in the United States continues to be widespread. 

The Council’s publications continue to make contributions to 
educational literature. —Two books were chosen for the ‘“Out- 
standing Educational Books of 1949”—Education in Arab Coun- 
tries of the Near East and Student Personnel Services in General 
Education. 

The General Report of the Pharmaceutical Survey was pub- 
lished May 1—the fifth publication resulting from the four-year 
survey under the direction of Dr. Edward C. Elliott. The Com- 
mittee on Youth Problems sponsored Youth—Key to America’s 
Future, a bibliography bringing up to 1948 a project initiated by 
the American Youth Commission ten years earlier. Intergroup 
Education in Cooperating Schools added to its list of widely used 
books with a revised edition of its successful Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations and a new study, Elementary Curriculum in 
Intergroup Relations. 

The Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education issued a 
new study, State Councils on Teacher Education, and sponsored 
the first volume of College Programs in Intergroup Relations. 

Two books were published jointly by the Council and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. They are Aviation Education and 
Air-Age Teaching Topics. 

Other new activities of the Publications Division included the 
preparation and distribution of seven American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies and two educational surveys. 

There continues to be a constant demand for Council publica- 
tions. American Universities and Colleges and American Junior 
Colleges have sold over 12,000 and 7,000 copies respectively. 
Helping Teachers Understand Children, now in its seventh 
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printing, has sold nearly 37,000 copies. This wide distribution 
of Council reports serves to broaden the influence of Council 
studies on American education. 

For ten years the Council has acted as the distributing agent 
for the materials published in 1940 by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards. The Cooperative Study has under- 
taken a revision of its materials and again has asked the Council 
to distribute the 1950 edition to be published in a few weeks. 
The Council is glad to continue its association with this project. 


II. PROBLEMS AND Po.LicieEs COMMITTEE 


Those who have been acquainted with the development of 
policies and procedures of the American Council on Education 
realize what an important part this committee plays in all the 
affairs of the Council. The committee is composed of a repre- 
sentative group of educators from all parts of the country. All 
major matters of policy are passed on by this committee, partic- 
ularly new ventures and activities, and upon occasion an ongoing 
activity is reviewed. Also at times the committee makes public 
pronouncements on current educational problems, including those 
which may be under consideration in the Congress. All such 
actions are, of course, subject to final action by the Executive 
Committee. 

During the past year the committee has discussed and in a 
number of instances taken action with respect to the following 
problems: the National Teacher Examinations; the accreditation 
of institutions of higher education; a federal system of scholar- 
ships and fellowships; atomic energy and education; a review 
and evaluation of the junior college or community college situ- 
ation; discrimination in admissions to universities and colleges; 
the federal government and institutional freedom; the National 
Science Foundation bill; the preparation of college teachers; the 
proposed survey of independent schools; the reorganization of 
educational activities in the federal government; and, in joint 
session with the Executive Committee, the purchase of a building 


to be used as headquarters for the Council and a number of its 
member organizations. 
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Most of these matters have been considered separately in 
other parts of this report. Those which have not been treated 
elsewhere may be stated briefly. Two of these concern the rela- 
tions of higher institutions to the federal government. The first 
had to do with the National Science Foundation bill. The bill 
as passed in the House of Representatives contained the follow- 
ing provisions: 


No person shall be employed by the Foundation and no scholarship shall 
be awarded to any person by the Foundation unless and until the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation shall have investigated such person and reported 
to the Foundation that such person is loyal to the United States, believes 
in our system of government and is not and has not been at any time a 
member of any organization declared to be subversive by the Attorney 
General or any organization that teaches or advocates the overthrow of the 
government by force or violence. 


The Problems and Policies Committee was deeply concerned 
at this unprecedented action and therefore passed the following 
resolution: 


Wuereas, The assignment to the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
final authority to investigate and to determine the eligibility of scholarship 
holders and Foundation employees goes beyond existing security measures 
even with such federal agencies as the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
requires the F.B.I. to act as both prosecutor and judge—a role it has not 
hitherto undertaken—and is a manifestly unnecessary and unsound 
procedure; 

WHEREAS, The advancement of basic science is essential to our national 
health, prosperity, and security, and should not be impeded by measures 
which are likely to diminish the participation of an available scientific per- 
sonnel ; 

WHEREAS, Precautionary measures short of the extreme provisions of 
H.R. 4846 will fully protect the national interest in basic science from any 
betrayal by subversive elements; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Conference Committees of the Congress created to 
reconcile the differences between S. 247 and H.R. 4846 be urged to reject 
the security provisions of H.R. 4846 by the House. 


This action, along with similar actions taken by other inter- 
ested organizations was reported to the Conference Committee 
of the two houses. Fortunately, this opposition succeeded in 
inducing the Conference Committee to adopt a much more satis- 
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factory procedure with respect to loyalty provisions in the bill as 
finally passed by the two houses. Under the act as passed, 
which is now Public Law 507, all provisions for security investi- 
gations of employees and recipients of scholarships and fellow- 
ships are removed. Holders of scholarships and fellowships 
must make an affidavit to the effect that they are not members of, 
do not believe in, and do not support any organization that be- 
lieves in or teaches the overthrow of the U.S. government by 
violence or any other illegal or unconstitutional methods. Further, 
they must subscribe to a loyalty oath comparable to that required 
of all public officials and government employees. 

Another matter which the committee considered at length dur- 
ing the year had to do with the reorganization of educational 
activities in the federal government. The Hoover Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
originally reported on educational matters in March 1949 along 
with those affecting social security and Indian affairs. This orig- 
inal plan met with considerable criticism, particularly in that it 
centralized all statutory authority in the Secretary of a recom- 
mended Department of Welfare, and subsequently was rejected 
by the Congress. 

The attitude of the Council with respect to this matter has 
been consistent. At its meeting in November 1949 the Problems 
and Policies Committee gave considerable attention to the pro- 
posal for a Department of Health, Education, and Security as 
well as that for an independent Federal Board of Education with 
power to choose the U.S. Commissioner of Education. After 
extended discussion the committee voted to reaffirm its action of 
1946 in support of departmental status for education at the 
federal level; that further study be given to the component parts, 
in addition to education, of a proposed Department, including 
the desirability of including science in a Department of Health, 
Education and Science; that the office of the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education be abolished; that there be an assistant Secretary 
of Education under the general supervision of the Secretary of 
the proposed Department; that there be established a National 
Advisory Committee of leading citizens to advise the Assistant 
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Secretary of Education on matters of general policy; and that 
there be formed, under the chairmanship of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Education, a Federal Council of Education composed 
of representatives of the various federal agencies having respon- 
sibilities in the field of education. 

It is hoped that at some time in the early future this matter, 
which has been a subject of discussion in and out of the Congress 
for the past twenty-five years, may be decided. From my point 
of view the only possible solution of the problem lies in some 
appropriate departmental status for education. I would cer- 
tainly hope that health, because of its intimate connection with 
all levels of education, may be included in such a unit. The sug. 
gestion made by the Problems and Policies Committee that such 
a department might also include various activities in the field of 
science is worthy of further study. 


Ill. RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


This year, like each year during the postwar period, has 
brought a still further increase in the number and the importance 
of the areas of relationship between the colleges and universities 
on the one hand and the federal government on the other. That 
these relationships will continue is clearly indicated by the fact 
that two emergency programs—surplus property disposal and 
housing of faculty and students—have been added, on a perma- 
nent basis, to those that had previously been established. These 
earlier areas include: financial assistance to land-grant colleges, 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps, the education of veterans, 
foreign exchange of faculty and students under the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt Acts, research for various agencies of government, 
and scholarships and fellowships available through more than a 
dozen federal departments and agencies. The passage of the 
National Science Foundation Act will result in the development 
of new areas of relationship in research and scholarships and in 
the coordination of some that have previously existed. 

The expansion of the relationships of higher education with the 
federal government presents a constant challenge not only to the 
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American Council on Education and to other national organiza- 
tions in higher education, but also to every college and university. 
This challenge is the preservation of the freedom of our institu- 
tions of higher education, which is involved in the constantly 
increasing financial support by the federal government of various 
aspects of higher education. 

I believe that because they have been constantly alert to the 
potential danger, our institutions have retained their freedom 
and will continue to do so. I also believe that the assistance of 
the federal government to higher education has been a significant 
factor in the greater service which universities and colleges are 
now rendering to their students and to the nation. Basically it 
is not the source of funds which determines the degree of federal 
control, but rather the determination of our educational institu- 
tions so to arrange these relationships that there will be little or 
no interference by the government with the educational programs 
of the institutions. 

The awareness of the Council with respect to problems of this 
character is indicated by the fact that the Committee on Rela- 
tionships, Raymond Walters, chairman, has held a total of eleven 
meetings during the year; its subcommittee on Extension of Social 
Security Benefits has met twice; and the Council’s Committee on 
Taxation and Financial Reporting to the Federal Government 
has also held two meetings and several conferences with govern- 
ment agencies. 

In order that institutions may be kept informed of develop- 
ments, the Council has published sixteen issues of the bulletin, 
Higher Education and National Affairs, each with a distribution 
of 10,500; sixteen Emergency Supplements to the bulletin have 
been issued and sent to the presidents of all colleges and univer- 
sities and to the executive secretaries of organizations that are 
members of the Council; and two reports of special conferences 
have been published. 


Veterans Education Program 


Although the veterans education program is now in its sixth 
year, the problems of relationships with the Veterans Administra- 
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tion have been especially acute since my report of a year ago. On 
September 12, 1949, the VA suddenly issued Instruction 1—A, 
Since this regulation came at the very opening of the school year 
and was actually in effect the day it was released, it would have 
invalidated beyond recourse for this past year the Certificates of 
Eligibility of hundreds of thousands of veterans. Immediate 
conversations were held by the Council staff with representatives 
of the VA and on September 24 the Committee on Relationships 
called a special meeting with representatives of twenty national 
organizations in education and of the VA. It was vigorously 
pointed out that the regulation, both because of its inopportune 
timing and its restricting provisions, would keep many veterans 
from continuing their education and training. On September 26, 
1949, the VA accepted the committee’s recommendation and 
postponed the effective date of the regulation to November 1, 
1949. On October 5, the regulation was rescinded entirely but 
Instruction 1—B was issued concurrently. 

This latter regulation did not contain some of the more ob- 
noxious provisions of its predecessor, but still required the VA 
regional officers to decide whether a change in the program of a 
student was a “change of course”’ and, if so, whether it was in the 
best interest of the veteran. On October 12, 1949, the Committee 
on Relationships met again with representatives of the VA and 
after supplementary conferences between the staff and the VA, 
the Council’s staff formulated an interpretation of Instruction 
1—-B which was approved by a representative of the VA and was 
transmitted by the VA to all of its regional offices. This state- 
ment, in effect, authorized the regional office to accept the rec- 
ommendation of a nonprofit educational institution both as to 
whether a change of program is a ‘“‘change of course’’ and, if it 
is, whether the interest of the veteran is best served by permitting 
such change. Thus again the responsibility for educational de- 
cisions was returned to the educational institutions. Reported 
deviations in regional offices have been discussed with the na- 
tional office and, in most instances, corrected. 

Concurrently with the uncertainties resulting from the issuance 
of Instructions 1-A and 1—B, Senator Taft introduced Senate 
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bill S. 2596 aimed to prevent the VA from issuing any regula- 
tion which would restrict the educational opportunities of the 
veteran during the entire period of his time entitlement. The bill 
passed the Senate unanimously on October 12, but to date has 
not come to a vote in the House. 

The Committee on Relationships has discussed the proposed 
legislation in its successive meetings. It was apparent that a wide- 
open bill would increase the reported abuses of the GI bill which 
had presumably motivated the VA in issuing Instruction 1—A. 
On the other hand, so long as 1—A was in effect, legislation 
seemed the only recourse to prevent the VA from restricting 
bona fide educational opportunities of veterans. Consequently, 
the committee endorsed the Taft bill, but after Instruction 1-A 
was rescinded gave lengthy consideration to modification of the 
bill both to prevent abuses by certain schools and to prevent the 
VA from undue restrictive regulations. A very much modified 
version of the Taft bill has been introduced by Congressman 
Teague and reported to the House. Favorable action is antici- 
pated shortly. If it is passed, then the Conference Committee 
of the Senate and House will have to resolve the differences in 
the two bills. 

An illustration of the committee’s constant concern regarding 
federal encroachment upon the freedom of the individual and 
of the institution is its opposition to one provision of the proposed 
bill. This provision would authorize the state approval agency 
to withhold approval of a school operating for profit if the state 
agency found that sufficient training facilities already existed to 
meet the needs of the local community or the state for persons 
trained in such fields. By refusing approval of the institution the 
state agency, acting under federal legislation, would limit the free- 
dom of choice of the individual. In the bill as reported out of 
committee this restriction was withdrawn. 


During the discussions of the proposed amendments to the GI 
bill, the Senate Committee on Veterans Affairs requested the VA 
to present a report on the development of GI training and educa- 
tion and any abuses that had occurred. It is significant to note 
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that the number of cases reported from nonprofit institutions 
was almost negligible. 

Even more important for this report was the statement of the 
regulation which the VA proposed to issue on April 1, 1950. 
This proposed regulation set forth the changes which the VA 
intended to make on and after July 25, 1951, the date prior to 
which the veteran must have “‘initiated his course.” It was pro- 
posed to require that the veteran be in training or education on 
that date or be in an interrupted status caused by summer vaca- 
tion or other reason approved by the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs. After this date he must remain in continuous training 
and education or forfeit all further benefits under the GI bill. 

The Committee on Relationships, after discussing the proposed 
regulation at length with representatives of the VA, vigorously 
recommended the deletion of the restrictive portions of the regu- 
lation and transmitted its recommendations to the VA. The reply 
from Administrator Gray reasserted the VA’s position and, at 
its subsequent meeting, the committee passed the following reso- 
lution which was also transmitted to the VA. 


Resolved, That the requirement of the statute (P.L. 346 as amended) 
that the veteran shall have “initiated his course” by July 25, 1951, be 
defined as his securing a Certificate of Entitlement from the VA and a 
certification of the actual initiation of his education or training from the 
institution in which the veteran is or has been enrolled on or at any time 
prior to July 25, 1951. 

That since there is nothing in the statute regarding entrance into or 
continuance of education or training which authorizes any difference in 
policies or procedures following or subsequent to July 25, 1951, than are 
in effect prior to this date, the regulation establishing such differences is 
contrary to legislative intent, is unwarranted and unjustified and should be 
immediately rescinded. 


Again, General Gray’s response was negative but the com- 
mittee is continuing its activities. Since the regulation restricts 
veterans and has relatively little effect upon the institutions, the 
committee has transmitted its recommendations to the larger 
national organizations of veterans and will invite them to meet 
with the committee at its next meeting. 
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The program of donation of surplus property to educational 
institutions, which was initiated as an emergency measure to assist 
educational institutions in meeting the needs of veterans, has now 
become a permanent program. Public Law 152 authorizes dis- 
posal by all agencies of government except the Executive Branch 
of all surplus property to colleges and universities at the cost of 
care and handling. State Surplus Property Agencies have been 
established in each state, and colleges and universities, both pub- 


licly and privately controlled, may receive the continuing benefits 
of this program. 


Federal Control of Education 


An illustration of the role of the Council and other voluntary 
organizations in preventing federal control of education is 
furnished by the proposed investigation by the Un-American 
Activities Committee of texts and reference books used in colleges 
and universities. The request to 103 colleges and universities to 
submit titles of ‘approved textbooks and supplementary reading 
material’”’ was sent out by the Un-American Activities Committee 
on June 1, 1949. 

After conversations of the Council staff with Congressman 
John S. Wood, chairman of the House Committee, I sent the 
following telegram to the presidents who had received the request 
from House Committee: 

The letter from chairman of Un-American Activities Committee of House 
of Representatives to you requesting lists of textbooks and supplementary 
reading materials used in your institution seems to the officers of American 
Council on Education to raise very grave issues. We are arranging to 


employ legal counsel to advise us on these issues and will communicate with 
you further in a few days on basis of advice which we receive. 


Following further conversations with Congressman Wood, his 
research staff, and with other members of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, I wired the institutions as follows 
on June 14: 

Committee on Un-American Activities has broad powers to secure informa- 
tion requested if necessary by subpoena but Representative Wood informs 
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me that his Committee has no intention of compelling institutions to submit 
list, that there is no hurry involved in reply, that there are no plans for use 
of lists when submitted, that list of supplementary teaching materials less 
important than textbooks. Representative Wood states that he is surprised 
at unfavorable reaction to what was intended as routine request and is 
sending supplementary letter to you. In light of this information suggest 
you follow your own best judgment. 


Congressman Wood sent a second letter to the 103 institu- 
tions giving in more detail the attitude set forth in my telegram. 
The matter has been dropped and the potential threat to the free- 
dom of our institutions of higher education has been averted. 

The bill to establish the National Science Foundation is a 
further illustration of the part which voluntary organizations 
may—I would say ‘‘must”—play in avoiding federal interference 
with education. This bill passed the Senate early in the first ses- 
sion of this Congress. When the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce began its consideration of the bill, it 
added the provision that recipients of the scholarships and fellow- 
ships must be investigated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and that the Bureau must likewise determine whether or not the 
proposed recipient was “loyal to the United States.” 

The Council joined with other organizations in vigorously pro- 
testing this requirement because it gave a federal agency the 
responsibility of being both investigator and judge. This pro- 
vision was modified in the Joint Conference Committee of House 
and Senate requiring only the loyalty oath taken by all govern- 
ment employees. The Joint Committee’s revision of the bill has 
been passed and, when signed by the President, will become law. 

I should like to add one other instance of vigilance which 
closely parallels that related to the National Science Foundation. 
When the bill creating scholarships and fellowships in the Atomic 
Energy Commission was under consideration, an FBI investiga- 
tion was required and the Attorney General was authorized to 
decide, on the basis of “character, associations and loyalty” 
whether or not the individual would be awarded such federal 
funds. This provision was vigorously protested and, in the bill 
as reported and passed, the Atomic Energy Commission was 
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authorized to undertake this responsibility based on evidence 


provided by the FBI. 


Federal Aid for Faculty and Student Housing 


This past year has brought into reality the program in which 
the Council has been interested for some four years, namely, 
federal assistance in providing faculty and student housing. In 
my annual report of a year ago, I pointed out that this legisla- 
tion might be included in the bill then under consideration to 
provide low-rent housing. The Committees of the House and 
Senate considering this legislation believed that the legislation 
was related more closely to middle-income housing and should 
be incorporated in the latter housing bill. This meant consider- 
able delay, but I am glad to report that the section providing for 
college housing was incorporated in the bill and has now been 
passed. 

The act provides for the immediate establishment of a con- 
tinuous revolving loan fund of three hundred million dollars. 
The interest rate is approximately 2.75 percent, and the loans 
may be negotiated up to forty years’ amortization. The fund is 
available for the purchase of land, site improvement, and con- 
struction. It may also be used for the reconditioning of build- 
ings not now used for faculty or student housing. 

The Council’s staff and the Committee on Relationships has 
held many conferences with representatives of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, which will administer the act, and with 
the U.S. Office of Education, which will cooperate with the 
agency. The Council’s committee, through two questionnaires, 
has procured factual data regarding the need for such housing 
and the present status of plans for construction. After tabula- 
tion, these replies have been transmitted to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and have been extremely useful to them 
not only in determining their work load but also in the prelim- 
inary drawing up of policies. 

I am glad to assure you that every effort will be made by the 
governmental agencies to provide as great flexibility as possible 
in the administration of this act. We have had opportunity to 
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stress to them the need for preservation of the architectural 
patterns of institutions and the inadvisability of any regulations 
pertaining to rent and operation as security for the loan. In a 
word, we have said to them that this legislation provides an 
opportunity for demonstration that the receipt of federal funds 
by privately and publicly controlled institutions alike does not 
entail federal control. 


Other Pending Legislation 


Of the many other bills there are only three that I wish to 
discuss: scholarships and fellowships, expansion of ROTC, and 
emergency assistance to health training. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education strongly 
recommended the establishment of a federal program of scholar- 
ships and fellowships. A year ago I pointed out that the Presi- 
dent had requested a million dollars, a portion of which would be 
used for a further study of the need and desirable forms for such 
federal assistance to students. This request was not acted upon 
by the Congress and resulted in delaying the actual drafting of 
the proposed legislation. 

On December 12, 1949, the Council called together representa- 
tives of seventeen national organizations interested in this pro- 
posed scholarship program and representatives of the govern- 
mental agencies immediately concerned with the drafting of the 
bill. At the conclusion of the two-day conference there was com- 
plete unanimity on a number of basic policies: (1) That the 
amount of the scholarship for undergraduate students should be 
a fixed amount and not sufficient to cover the full cost of the edu- 
cation of the student. (2) That the number of scholarships, 
rather than the specific amount of money, should be the basis 
of allocation to states. (3) That the individual student should be 
free to select the institution of his choice. (4) That administra- 
tion of the scholarship program on the state level should be 
through state scholarship boards. (5) That while the federal 
agency should assist in the development of criteria of selection, 
the state board should have full autonomy in the administration 
of the program. (6) That in the allocation of undergraduate 
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scholarships both need and ability should be taken into account. 
(7) That the fellowship program should be administered on a 
national basis and the grants for the same should be of sufficient 
size to provide the full cost of education of the student; the 
principle of need should not enter into the selection of students 
for federal fellowships. 

These recommendations were transmitted to the appropriate 
governmental agencies, and it is understood that the proposed 
legislation has been redrafted to embody most of them. As yet, 
however, the bill has not been introduced into the Congress. 

Within the past few weeks information has come to us that 
plans are being proposed for the expansion of the program to 
procure active-duty and Reserve officers. In effect, this is also a 
scholarship program. Students would be selected either during 
their senior year in high school or their sophomore year in col- 
lege. Those who desire to receive the financial assistance would 
obligate themselves for a period of active and Reserve service 
in the Air Force, Army, or Navy. 

There are two basic problems involved in this extension of 
oficer procurement. One is that if the proportion of individuals 
of high ability now drawn off by the V-12 program of the Navy 
carries over into this larger program, approximately 20 percent 
of the students of highest ability will be drained off into military 
service. This is a very high percentage and raises a serious 
question as to the most effective utilization of those of highest 
ability in terms of total manpower needs. The second problem is 
that the institution would agree not to graduate a student who 
did not concurrently qualify for and accept his officer’s commis- 
sion. 

These problems are of such importance that steps have already 
been taken, in cooperation with the three other councils (the 
American Council of Learned Societies, National Research Coun- 
cil, and Social Science Research Council) to discuss the issues 
involved with representatives of the federal government. One 
solution would be that the proposed military scholarship pro- 
gram be integrated into the total federal program of scholarships 


and fellowships and the two proposed bills be introduced simul- 
taneously. 
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The third bill is the emergency health-training act. This bill 
would provide direct payments to both publicly and privately 
controlled institutions training students for the fields of medicine, 
osteopathy, dentistry, nursing, and public health. Optometry and 
sanitary engineering have been added in the reports by the House 
and Senate Committees. The formula for payment to these 
institutions is a fixed amount per student enrolled during the 
academic year in which the bill is enacted into law. This fixed 
amount is doubled for each student enrolled in excess of the 
average enrollment during the three preceding years, provided 
such increase is not in excess of 30 percent of the average enroll- 
ment in the institution. For the medical school, as an illustration, 
the payments are $500 per student currently enrolled and $1,000 
for each student in excess of the average of the past three years. 

The bill also provides scholarships for students entering nurs- 
ing and five million dollars a year for construction and physical 
facilities. The bill carries with it a definite terminal date, which 
is five years after the effective date of the act. As you are aware, 
this bill passed the Senate, but has been delayed in the House, 
partially at least, because of the vigorous opposition of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

In order to determine the attitude of college and university 
administrators, the Committee on Relationships sent a question- 
naire to each of the one hundred and three institutions having 
a professional school in any of the fields included in the bill. Of 
the replies received to date, only two are opposed to the bill and 
one is doubtful; all of the others favor its enactment. Typical of 
the replies is that from a state university which reported that 
approximately 22 percent of the total budget was expended for 
its medical school while only 4 percent of the total student body 
was enrolled in such school. After extended discussion, the bill 
has been reported out by the Committee and is now on the calen- 
dar of the House. It includes the following restricting clause 
regarding potential federal control: 


Nothing contained in this part [act] shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise, 
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prescribe or impose (either directly or through regulations, through the 
terms or conditions of any grant or agreement or otherwise)—(1) any 
direction, supervision or control over, or any requirements with respect to, 
the personnel, the curriculum, the instruction, the methods of instruction, 
or the materials of instruction, of any educational institution; or (2) any 
direction, supervision, or control over, or any requirements not expressly 


authorized by this part [act] with respect to, the administration of any 
educational institution. 


In this summary of the activities of the Committee on Rela- 
tionships, I have deliberately stressed the basic issue of federal 
control of higher education. I have done so because I very 
strongly believe that one of the major functions of the Council 
is to be constantly alert to this potential danger. I am equally 
sure that so long as our institutions of higher education and our 
voluntary organizations of education continue to insist that edu- 
cation shall be free, to that degree will we avoid federal control 
whether or not federal funds are involved. 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION AND FINANCIAL REPORTING TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Throughout the long history of higher education and its rela- 
tion to the federal government, colleges and universities have 
been exempt from any federal corporation tax. This exemption 
has been of very great assistance in the development and expan- 
sion of higher education. 

Unfortunately, due perhaps to low interest rates and lower 
buying power of fixed income, a number of institutions have 
recently entered into commercial activities unrelated to the basic 
functions of instruction and research. A year ago, as I related 
in my report, the problem of tax exemption was primarily in 
relation to contract research. During this past year the issue has 
shifted to an attempt on the part of the federal government to 
determine what activities of our educational institutions are not 
related to instruction or research and hence should be subject to 
the 381% percent corporation income tax. This critical attitude 
on the part of the Internal Revenue Bureau and the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has been stimulated by two facts. 
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One is that a few—actually a very few— institutions have en- 
gaged in commercial activities which probably cannot be justified. 
The most publicized illustration is that of a spaghetti factory. 
which was purchased by a subsidiary corporation of a university, 
with the understanding that profits accruing therefrom as a 
result of tax exemption would be turned over to the university; 
the institution itself was in no way involved in any financial risk. 

The second factor is the bad press given to this problem. The 
New York Times, for example, used the figure of gross income 
of institutions from such subsidiary activities, rather than the 
net income, and thereby portrayed the situation as much more 
serious than the facts warrant. Popular versions have appeared 
in a number of magazines which made no distinction between 
perfectly legitimate real estate operations and lease-backs, and 
the actual operation of a commercial enterprise. 

The Council’s committee, Carter Davidson, chairman, at the 
request of the House Committee on Ways and Means, presented 
a prepared statement embodying two recommendations. The 
first is that subsidiary corporations should be subject to federal 
corporation income taxes. This recommendation would eliminate 
the possibility of an institution receiving funds from a corporation 
as a result of tax exemption and not accepting the risk element 
in the operation of the enterprise. The second is that colleges 
and universities should not pay corporation income taxes on any 
activity owned and operated by the institutions and in which the 
institutions assume full responsibility for potential loss as well 
as gain. The reason for this second principle is that if there 
is any overstepping of the tax-exempt status whatsoever, it makes 
a federal agency, in this instance the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
responsible for determining what activities are and what ones 
are not related to instruction and research. It is the first step 
toward the elimination of the tax-exempt privilege of our institu- 
tions of higher education and should be assiduously resisted. 

There are two other aspects of the work of the Committee 
on Taxation which I want to mention. One is that the committee 
has continually recommended that institutions of higher education 
report their income and expenditures to the Bureau of Internal 
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Revenue. Through several days of sessions and several meetings 
with representatives of the Internal Revenue Bureau, the com- 
mittee prepared a special form that would be in keeping with 
the general method of fiscal reporting of colleges and univer- 
sities and would supply the government with information to 
permit it to make the distinction between income from activities 
owned and operated by the institutions and income from sub- 
sidiary corporations. To date no action has been taken by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue on the recommendations of the com- 
mittee for the use of this proposed form. 

The other concern of the committee has been to admonish 
institutions not to engage in activities which may jeopardize the 
tax-exempt status of all educational institutions. For example, in 
the matter of lease-backs, the committee urged that the contract 
be made on the basis of a reasonable purchase price, reason- 
able rental income, and without provision for resale to the former 
owner. It would be extremely unfortunate if even the most 
zealous and sincere desire of one or a dozen institutions—to sup- 
plement their current income in order to expand their existing 
services—should engage in any activity which might jeopardize 
the tax-exempt status of all educational institutions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


The coverage of employees of educational institutions under 
the old-age and survivors insurance system has long been of major 
concern to the Council. When the Social Security Act was passed 
in 1933, institutions of higher education—in fact, all religious, 
educational, and charitable institutions—were largely opposed to 
coming in under the federal program. As a result of this oppo- 
sition the act as passed excluded both faculty and nonfaculty 
employees of educational institutions. 

During the intervening years the attitude of both administra- 
tors and employees of educational institutions has changed. In 
the Council’s survey in 1947, 87.6 percent of the administrators 
of privately controlled educational institutions desired that their 
employees be covered by federal old-age and survivors insurance. 
In a recent study by the Council, approximately 80 percent of the 
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administrators of public institutions also expressed desire for 
such coverage for their employees. 

During this past year the House passed H.R. 6000, which 
provided optional coverage for employees of public institutions 
and mandatory coverage for employees of privately controlled 
institutions. Privately controlled institutions (employers) were 
given the option of waiving exemption, and, if waived, would 
pay the required percentage into the fund for their employees. 
Since that time the Senate Committee on Finance has had the 
bill under consideration. Some opposition has developed on the 
part of public school teachers and one or two of the church- 
related groups. As a result, one version of the bill now being 
considered makes mandatory the exclusion of all employees of 
all church-related institutions and of all public institutions. 

At the request of the Senate Committee, the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Extension of Social Security Benefits has presented 
testimony pointing out the desirability of comprehensive coverage 
of all employees of institutions of higher education and has 
re-emphasized to the Senate Committee the judgment of the insti- 
tutions, as earlier reported in the Council’s study and as deter- 
mined through the recent questionnaire. The final outcome of 
the legislation is still in doubt but it is hoped that the Congress 
may recognize the desires of the institutions of higher education 
for the additional financial security for their employees which 
this legislation would provide. 

In my opinion such legislation is extremely desirable because 
after many years of emphasis on the need of retirement provi- 
sions for employees, a large portion of the colleges and univer- 
sities have failed to make such provisions. Even in the case of 
those which have been sufficiently forward-looking to do so, the 
purchasing power of the annuity has, by reason of rising costs, 
proved quite insufficient to maintain a proper standard of living. 
Hence many such institutions are now struggling with the prob- 
lem of increased provisions for retirement. The federal system 
would provide tremendous relief for what has become a problem 
of first magnitude to institutions of higher education. I hope also 
that some more satisfactory solution for the problem may be 
found for the public schools. 
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UNIVERSITY-GOVERNMENT CENTER 
ON SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

The program of research, publication, and teaching in social 
security administration which the Council commenced in the 
summer of 1944 went into a new phase on October 1, 1949, 
when the project, which had been conducted by the Council’s 
Committee on Education and Social Security, was transferred to 
new auspices. 

The University-Government Center on Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Karl de Schweinitz, director, was established with 
a board of directors drawn from education and public adminis- 
tration. This board was composed of four state public welfare 
administrators appointed by the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation; four employment service and unemployment insurance 
administrators appointed by the Interstate Conference of Em- 
ployment Security Agencies; four federal security administrators 
and six persons interested in social security education, three of 
them from universities, appointed by the American Council on 
Education, together with the president of the Council, ex officio. 
In addition, Cornell University, the University of Minnesota, 
and the University of California at Los Angeles each appointed 
a representative to the board. 

Under the new and the old auspices, two five-day social security 
institutes were conducted in Washington, D.C., for state and 
federal administrators and a series of five institutes was given in 
the state of California. Of special significance in the develop- 
ment of educational content in this field was a three-week insti- 
tute held at the close of 1949 in Washington, D.C. A description 
of the program and method of this institute and of a typical 
five-day institute was published, in January 1949, for the use of 
administrative agencies and university departments. An earlier 
publication, People and Process in Social Security, continues to 
be in demand. Permission has been given for its reproduction in 
Braille and for its translation into Japanese. 

In January at the invitation of the school of social welfare of 
one of the universities associated with the Center—the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles—the director of the Center 
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began a teaching and study project at U.C.L.A. The teaching 
involves an adaptation of the materials of social security for 
use in education for social work, and continues experiments begun 
last fall at the School of Social Work of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The study aims at ascertaining and describing the skill involved 
in interviewing in five major services that bear upon the field 
of social security—the employment service, old-age and survivors 
insurance, unemployment insurance, disability insurance, and pub- 
lic assistance. The study will be followed by a publication for 
use in in-service training programs of social security agencies and 
in university departments and schools of social science, social 
work, public administration, and industrial and labor relations, 

During the past year administrators from twenty-four states 
and the District of Columbia, together with individuals from the 
Social Security Administration of the Federal Security Agency 
and the Bureau of Employment Security of the United States 
Department of Labor, attended the social security institutes 
offered by the University-Government Center on Social Security 
Administration, which is afhliated with the American Council on 
Education. 

It remains, of course, to be seen whether under its new aus- 
pices adequate funds for the support of this project can be 
secured from foundations and from governmental and university 
sources. The project has certainly demonstrated the usefulness 
of training in this emerging field of education in social security, 
both from the point of view of general and professional educa- 
tion. There is widespread interest in it which ought to be cap- 
italized and implemented. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND EDUCATION 


It will be recalled that a conference of educators, motion 
picture producers, textbook publishers, and government officials, 
which met under the auspices of the Council in March 1948, 
recommended that the Council appoint a Commission on Educa- 
tion and Atomic Energy. The staff of the Council has worked 
on plans for the establishment of this commission. It prepared 
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a comprehensive statement regarding the importance of knowl- 
edge about atomic energy in the curriculums of the schools and 
colleges, the nature and scope of materials on atomic energy 
currently available, and various kinds of educational experiments 
that might be made with these materials. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council, after it had examined this statement and 
had discussed the subject at some length, concluded that before 
any final steps were taken to launch this project it should be 
studied further. Accordingly, a committee composed of Isaiah 
Bowman, chairman; Herbert C. Hunsaker, Herold C. Hunt, 
Earl J. McGrath, and J. Robert Oppenheimer was appointed 
to study the proposal and to make recommendations regarding it. 
Following the first meeting of the committee, the chairman pre- 
pared a preliminary draft of a report for the consideration of 
the committee. Because of the sudden death of Dr. Bowman 
shortly after he prepared this statement, the work of the com- 
mittee did not proceed further. 

I reported these developments to the Problems and Policies 
Committee at its meeting in March 1950. The committee agreed 
that the subject is difficult to define and that the educational 
implications of the use of atomic energy information are not 
clear. It was felt, nevertheless, that the demands for instructional 
materials on the part of the schools and colleges are so great 
and that the dangers arising from the use of inaccurate, sensa- 
tional, and poorly prepared materials are so far-reaching that 
the Council should exercise constructive leadership in this field. 
By formal action the Problems and Policies Committee re- 
quested the Council to “set up a committee on atomic energy in 
general education for the purpose of developing materials of 
instruction for use in the schools and in organized adult educa- 
tion, it being understood that the committee will be concerned 
with the relevant facts in science and with such social, political, 
and economic matters as may be associated with the uses of 
atomic energy including the bomb.” 

The Executive Committee approved this action, with the pro- 
vision that the committee, when appointed, should prepare a 
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proposal to be submitted to the Executive Committee for its 
consideration and action. 

That is where the matter of atomic energy education now 
stands. As far as getting a project under way is concerned, we 
are not much in advance of where we were a year ago. Never- 
theless, real progress has been made in exploring from a variety 
of angles a subject which in itself is very complicated, and one 
about which scientists and educators hold widely divergent points 
of view. 


NAVAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The American Council on Education has continued its assist- 
ance to the Office of Naval Research, primarily through a group 
of contracts with the Manpower Branch, Human Resources 
Division. These contracts, four in number, deal primarily with 
research and services on the problems concerned with the nation’s 
scientific and engineering personnel who are engaged in projects 
connected with the national defense program. 

Under one contract the Council is providing consultant and 
advisory services in connection with the development of plans 
for the ONR (Office of Naval Research) Manpower Branch’s 
research program and the evaluation of research projects. The 
Council has established a Scientific Manpower Advisory Panel, 
consisting of six members. Through meetings and by correspond- 
ence, the panel has assisted in planning a long-range program of 
research in the utilization of research findings, as well as suggest- 
ing and evaluating research projects for immediate study. 

In addition, at the request of the Manpower Branch, fifteen 
consultants have been supplied for periods ranging from one day 
to thirty days to render assistance on specific projects. 

Under a second contract special attention has been given to 
securing data on the 19,700 men granted the Ph.D. degree in 
the physical sciences since 1935. Those data are now being 
analyzed for trends in the production of doctorates in the various 
areas of science and engineering, baccalaureate origin and produc- 
tion by institutions, and modal characteristics, with a detailed 
picture of a single discipline—physics. 
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Another contract has centered on factors relating to the 
analysis of the job-related professional activities of research and 
development workers. 

A fourth contract has been concerned with a study of the prob- 
lems involved in the further academic education, on-the-job or 
in-service training, and professional advancement of government 
scientists and engineers. Intensive analyses have been made of 
the training needs of some 1,000 scientists and engineers. 

Reports covering the findings of these studies are now under 
preparation, with a schedule calling for their completion by 
October 1, 1950. 

Dr. Douglas E. Scates headed the work under these contracts 
from August 1948 until his resignation in March 1950 to accept 
another post. He will spend the summer with the Council to 
complete the reports. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


As is evident to anyone who has examined the annual reports 
of the president of the Council, considerable attention has been 
given during the past few years to various aspects of international 
education. No apologies need be made for the concentration of 
effort, since it is now more clear than it has ever been before 
that the peace of the world depends on building both a desire for 
and a will to peace. It depends also, as I have already pointed 
out, on working together with representatives of other countries 
on problems of mutual interest. 

With this fact in mind, I have participated extensively in 
UNEsco’s activities. The Programme Committee of the U.S. 
National Commission for UNesco, of which I am chairman, is 
responsible in this country for examining UNEsco’s program for 
such amendments, deletions, and additions which are recom- 
mended to the international conferences for consideration. The 
U.S. National Commission for UNEsco has always believed that 
the program of UNESCO is too extensive and diffuse for effective 
execution and has worked toward greater concentration. At the 
International Conference of UNeEsco in Paris, in September 
1949, the U.S. delegation was moderately successful, and it 
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collaborated with the representatives of other nations in securing 
a modest extension of UNEsco’s program to Germany. The 
present delegation to the next conference, which meets in Florence 
in a few days, hopes to secure a concentration of UNESCO’s atten- 
tion on certain larger projects, as for example, human rights, 
fundamental education, and more extensive work in Germany. 
All of these matters, we believe, have a direct bearing on the 
maintenance of peace. 

The international program of UNESCO is important, but 
equally important is our own program of activities in this coun- 
try in carrying out that program. One aspect of this domestic 
program has always seemed to me to be especially important for 
the Council to pursue, namely, emphasis in the individual univer- 
sities and colleges in the field of international education. There- 
fore, the Council arranged for a national conference to consider 
this matter at Estes Park, Colorado, June 19-22, 1949. The 
Council had the active cooperation of sixty-eight organizations, 
which sent representatives to the conference. A very careful pro- 
gram was arranged, largely with the assistance of Howard Lee 
Nostrand, on leave from the University of Washington, for sev- 
eral months. Representatives of several divisions of the federal 
government were present. In all, there was an attendance of 
more than one hundred persons. After a number of stimulating 
addresses the conference broke up into sections where the several 
aspects of the problem were examined with great care. There 
was first a consideration of the various types of activities in 
which the several federal agencies were engaged, followed by 
a statement of the kinds of programs which the voluntary organi- 
zations were undertaking. 

This procedure naturally led into a consideration of the various 
international education activities in which individual colleges and 
universities should be engaged. For example, what kinds of 
training for specialized personnel in the field of international 
education should be undertaken? What should be the type of 
curriculum in the field of general education? What kind of stu- 
dent activities should be encouraged? What should institutions 
of higher education be doing in adult education? For all of these 
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questions the several sections formulated rather detailed answers 
which were reported to, and with minor modifications, adopted 
by the conference. 

At the conclusion of the conference there was a feeling that 
there should be some continuing means of promoting this pro- 
gram. Hence the Council was asked to set up a national coordi- 
nating commission and to seek funds to support a vigorous 
program of activities. Considerable attention has been given to 
this recommendation. At the present time with the joint coopera- 
tion of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, which 
also made funds available for the Estes Park conference, the 
Council is carrying on a further exploration in a limited number 
of colleges and universities of best ways to proceed with such a 
program. 

I trust that this effort in international education may succeed. 
We are living in a critical time internationally. A large portion 
of the problems to which our people will have to respond have 
their basis in the international scene. There is no place where 
knowledge and understanding of the international situation can 
be instilled so quickly and successfully as in the student bodies 
of our universities and colleges. The need is imperative, and the 
universities and colleges must not fail in this obligation. 

One other matter to which the Estes Park conference gave 
considerable attention was the proposed international organiza- 
tion of universities, resulting from the Utrecht conference in 
August 1948, to which I gave some attention in my last report. 
The results of this conference have been publicized in a number 
of ways in this country. The conference at Estes Park approved 
the idea of such an organization cordially. 

Since that time the Interim Committee, set up at Utrecht, of 
which I am serving as the United States member, has gone for- 
ward with its plans for a second conference of universities and 
similar institutions to be held at Nice, in southern France, in 
December of this year. Sixty institutions from the United States 
have been invited to send delegates. The International Univer- 
sities Bureau, supported temporarily by UNEsco, has been well 
conducted by J. J. Lambert, on leave from the University of 
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Lyons. As mentioned elsewhere in this report, one of its accom- 
plishments has been the distribution of 1,000 copies of the 
handbook Universities of the World Outside U.S.A. to universi- 
ties in other parts of the world, where it has been cordially 
received. At present it appears as if the December conference 
will be thoroughly successful. If it proves possible to set up a 
permanent international organization of universities, such an 
organization should contribute strongly to international peace and 
good will. 


THE COMMISSION ON THE OCCUPIED AREAS 


Last May the Advisory Committee on Cultural and Educa- 
tional Relations with the Occupied Countries was renamed the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas, Herman B Wells, chairman. 

The commission has had a very busy year. It has played an 
active part in the vastly increased emphasis upon cultural ex- 
changes which has characterized the programs of our United 
States official agencies in the occupied countries. Last spring 
and summer approximately two hundred German, thirty Aus- 
trian, and several Japanese leaders visited the United States 
under the auspices of the commission, its panels, and associated 
voluntary organizations. The commission undertook a careful 
evaluation of these visits and has issued a pamphlet of sugges- 
tions growing out of this experience to sponsoring organizations. 

As a result of the success of these projects, exchanges have 
increased during the current year to include more than two thou- 
sand German leaders, two hundred Japanese, and sixty Aus- 
trians. At the request of the Department of State, four of the 
commission’s panels are organizing the visits of leaders in the 
fields of governmental affairs, social science, community and 
youth activities, religious affairs, and legal affairs, while the 
panels on higher education, teacher education, and public educa- 
tion have also played an important advisory role. The commis- 
sion proposed to the Department of State and at its request has 
developed an Orientation Center where all the German leaders 
are given, upon arrival, an introduction to the history, geog- 
raphy, political organization, economic structure, education, 
social organization, and culture of the United States. 
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The role of American voluntary organizations and institutions 
in building cultural relations with the occupied areas has con- 
tinued to be stressed by the commission. Its recent survey of 
voluntary efforts shows 176 organizations and institutions which 
have developed such programs, many directly attributable to 
the success of the commission’s National Conference on the 
Occupied Countries, held in Washington early in December 
1949. This conference, for which official representatives of the 
occupation authorities of Japan, Germany, and Austria, the 
president of Tokyo University, and the rector of the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin were flown to Washington, drew 470 partici- 
pants representing more than 200 American organizations and 
agencies. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the commission’s work, 
however, has been its impact on American policy in the occupied 
countries. Alarmed at the failure to include education among 
the reserved functions in the new occupation statute for Ger- 
many adopted last spring, the commission issued a strong decla- 
ration of policy which was widely circulated here and abroad. 
Conferences were held with the appropriate government officials, 
including Mr. McCloy, then newly appointed U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany. The occupation policy which has 
emerged is one in which educational and cultural exchange is 
now recognized by our authorities as of equal importance with 
economic and political development. More than one-half of the 
budget of the U.S. High Commissioner is now directed to these 
activities. While many serious and pressing problems remain, it 
is gratifying to note that the long-range objective of our occupa- 
tion now gives full recognition to the fundamental importance of 
changes in the attitude of the German people, especially German 
youth. Unless these changes take place, economic rehabilitation 
and political reorganization can serve only to revive the danger 
of an aggressive German nationalism. 

Although the commission was established at the request of 
our U.S. officials in Germany and has been supported by grants 
of the Rockefeller Foundation intended primarily for service to 
Germany and Austria, it has endeavored increasingly to draw 
attention as well to the occupied areas of the Orient—Japan and 
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the Ryukyus. As a result of the commission’s invitation, the 
Allied Military Government of Japan (SCAP) sent several 
leading Japanese educators to the United States, including Dr. 
Takagi and President Nambara, who attended the Council’s 
Estes Park conference last June and the National Conference 
on the Occupied Areas last December, respectively. The com- 
mission was invited by the Department of the Army to send its 
chairman on a survey mission to advise SCAP on its educational 
exchanges. Unfortunately, Dr. Wells was prevented at the last 
moment from participating, but Chancellor Tolley effectively 
represented the Council on this mission, which was chaired by 
Dr. John Dale Russell, of the U.S. Office of Education. These 
efforts have led to a vast expansion in cultural activities involving 
Japan. 

The commission has published two editions of the Occupied 
Areas Handbook; a pamphlet by Alonzo G. Grace entitled Basic 
Elements of Educational Reconstruction in Germany; a report of 
the December conference edited by its director, Harold E. 
Snyder, and by Margretta S. Austin, entitled Cultural Relations 
with the Occupied Countries, and thirty-two issues of the semi- 
monthly mimeographed “Occupied Countries News Notes.” 
Several additional publications are under way, including special 
reports on Japanese and Austrian education. It now sponsors 
eleven panels, including two recently organized—a panel on 
women’s activities, and a panel on the arts. 

A third grant of $16,000 was recently received from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which had previously provided $75,000 
for the work of the commission. In addition, the commission 
administers governmental contracts totaling $136,000. 

This project illustrates exceptionally well the manner in which 
a Council committee or commission can mobilize the efforts of a 
large number of voluntary agencies toward a common end. It 
also illustrates the powerful influence of voluntary agencies in 
international cultural relations. Almost without exception, the 
representatives of other countries, because of unhappy experi- 
ences at home, are suspicious of governmental agencies. While 
they usually gain a different insight into matters of this kind by 
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contacts with governmental agencies in this country, it is cer- 
tainly in keeping with the spirit of American education that it 
should be represented in these contacts with representatives of 
education abroad by organizations which they themselves have 
created and support. The opportunity to establish such relation- 
ship has long-time and significant effects when educational visitors 
to this country return home. 

We should be making plans to continue these extensive cultural 
relation contacts with the people of the occupied territories after 
peace has been made. Already they are being treated more and 
more as equals in the family of nations. Mutual educational 


exchange and personal contacts will make them our lasting 
friends. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL PROGRAM IN LATIN AMERICA 


Since 1943 the Council has administered the American school 
program in Latin America for the United States government. 
The program was established by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs in 1943 and was transferred to the Department of State 
the following year. The purpose of the program is to strengthen 
and develop American-type schools in the other Americas as 
a part of the cultural relations activities of the Department of 
State in Latin America. 

To carry out this project the Council set up the Inter-American 
Schools Service, which operates under the direction of a commit- 
tee of which E. D. Grizzell is chairman, and a subcommittee, 
headed by Henry Grattan Doyle, which is in charge of making 
grants-in-aid to nonsectarian and nonprofit community schools. 
Roy Tasco Davis has been director of the Inter-American Schools 
Service since it was established in 1943. 

The contract for the current fiscal year with the Department 
of State provides for a grant of $161,000, which is divided as 
follows: $122,330 for grants-in-aid to schools; $5,000 for pro- 
visions, materials, and supplies for American schools in Latin 
America; $29,400 for the operation of the Inter-American 
Schools Service; $4,270 for administrative expenses of the 
American Council on Education. During the past year the fol- 
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lowing grants were made to independent community schools, 
largely to be used in employing administrators and teachers from 


Anglo-American School, Oruro..$ 6,000.00 
Karl C. Parrish School, 


I odiccnteveunsees 5,000.00 
Colegio Nueva Granada, Bogota. 5,000.00 
Colegio Bolivar, Cali.......... 4,000.00 
Columbus School, Medellin. .... 4,103.00 
Lincoln School, San José....... 10,000.00 
American Central School, Nueva 

Gerona, Isle of Pines........ 1,000.00 
Carol Morgan School of Santo 

Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo... 2,000.00 
American School, Guayaquil.... 7,500.00 
American School, Quito (2 school 

MEE iieeehGeweinentie wa 21,700.00 
The American School, Guatemala 

DS -Lteseckashickuneeensd 6,000.00 
The American School, Port-au- 

Pe Suis Keatineotbign chases 1,522.00 
The American School, 

IED 5.52 00:04 8RKAR SS 5,000.00 
The American School, 

DRCOG ORY 656.406 hia c daw 5,000.00 
The American School, Monterrey 4,000.00 
The American School, Puebla 

(2 echeol years) ....6.cccce 12,000.00 
The American School, Managua. 6,000.00 
The American School, Lima.... 5,000.00 
The American School, 

a 6,000.00 
The American School, Caracas.. 6,000.00 
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In addition to 25 American-type schools in Latin America 
which are operated as community projects, there are approxi- 
mately 245 schools sponsored by United States religious organi- 
zations and commercial firms. The Inter-American Schools Serv- 
ice provides technical and professional information for all of 
these schools. It also assists the community schools in employing 
administrators and teachers from the United States, and in rais- 
ing funds locally and from private sources in the United States 
for building purposes. Under a ruling obtained from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, contributions made to the American Coun- 
cil on Education for these schools are deductible for income tax 
purposes. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which was designated by the other national accrediting agencies, 
continues to cooperate with the Council in accrediting the schools 
that meet its requirements. Since the inception of the program, 
14 of the schools have been approved for secondary school 
accreditation. The Inter-American Schools Service screens appli- 
cants for administrative and teaching positions in the community- 
sponsored schools and constantly has in its files the credentials 
of at least 500 candidates for these positions. During the past 
year, 58 administrators and teachers have been employed with 
the cooperation of the Service. 

Since the inception of the American school program, the num- 
ber of schools has increased, and the services offered by these 
schools have been improved. Building programs amounting to 
approximately $2,500,000 have been completed and others are 
under way. Approximately 60,000 students are enrolled in all of 
the schools, and most of them have long waiting lists of students 
seeking admission. The annual operating expenses of the schools 
amount to about $6,000,000, which comes from tuition charges, 
gifts, and contributions. 

The American school program in Latin America is receiving 
enthusiastic support, not only from the American citizens resid- 
ing in the communities in which these schools are located, but also 
from the nationals in these communities. In most instances a 
substantial portion of the students are nationals and the re- 
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mainder children of U.S. citizens who may be located in the 
community for official or business reasons. The schools thus 
afford an excellent opportunity for international understanding. 


The Fulbright Program in Greece 


Under a contract with the Department of State, the Council 
received a grant of $4,000 to be used in screening candidates for 
awards to teach in American-sponsored schools in Greece under 
the terms of the Fulbright Act. This program was carried on by 
the Inter-American Schools Service, which had had several years 
of experience in screening teaching candidates for Latin America. 

Under the current contract 18 teachers are to be granted 
awards by the Greek program in the following schools: 
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CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The Canada-United States Committee on Education, J. B. 
Edmonson and Charles E. Phillips, cochairman, has now com- 
pleted five years of work. The committee is a voluntary interna- 
tional organization of educators devoted to the improvement of 
knowledge and understanding of each country in the other. It 
consists of twenty members—ten Canadians and ten Americans. 
There are periodic changes in membership in order to widen the 
work and the contacts of the committee. The presidents of the 
Canadian Education Association and the American Council on 
Education are ex officio members of the committee. Financial 
support has been received from the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
City. The full committee meets every twelve or eighteen months 


and carries on its work in the interval through the executive com- 
mittee. 
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The committee held its last meeting at Quebec City, October 
15-18, 1949, at which time much attention was given to a review 
of studies and the formulation of plans for future work. Two of 
the more extensive studies have had to do with textbooks used in 
the schools of the two countries. A study of history textbooks 
was completed in June 1947. At the Quebec meeting a study 
of geography textbooks begun in the fall of 1948 was reviewed 
by the committee. A study of selected newspapers of the two 
countries was authorized, as well as the preparation of a bulletin 
on the comparative governments of the two nations. A Canada- 
United States Workshop at the University of Michigan was 
approved for the summer session of 1950, and plans were made 
for encouraging the offering of more courses relating to Canada 
in American higher institutions. 

A survey of opinions of senior-high-school pupils regarding 
neighboring countries, as carried out in the schools of Louisiana 
and Quebec in 1948, was reported at the Quebec meeting. 

Other continuing activities of the committee include teacher 
exchange, pupil correspondence, exchange of educational broad- 
casts and films, the preparation and publication of magazine arti- 
cles, and arrangements for speakers from across the border. 

At the Quebec meeting A. S. Burt of the University of Minne- 
sota, a committee member, gave a notable public lecture on the 
topic, “Some Thoughts on Nationalism.” The lecture was given 
at Laval University, and the Abbé Arthur Maheaux, a Canadian 
member of the committee, had charge of the program. 

In the five years since its inception, the committee has issued the 
following publications: 


Education for Mutual Understanding and Friendship between Canada 
and the United States. A 15-page booklet constituting the original state- 
ment of policy by the committee. 

What Canada and the United States Think about Each Other, by A. A. 
Hauck and C. E. Phillips. (Reprint of articles from Social Education.) 

Future Canadian-A merican Relations, by R. G. Trotter. (Reprint of an 
article from Queen’s Quarterly.) 

4 Study of National History Textbooks Used in the Schools of Canada 
and the United States. An $1-page booklet which includes recommenda- 
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tions for the improvement of textbooks with reference to international 
understanding. 

Current Practices in Canadian-A merican Interchanges of Education Per- 
sonnel, by A. H. Goodman. A comprehensive record of trans-border 
movement of students and educators. A condensation made by Dr. J. W. 
Brouillette is also available. 

The Growth of Peaceful Settlement between Canada and the United States, 
by G. W. Brown. An interesting pamphlet of 40 pages which will be 
found particularly valuable by teachers of history. 


UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD OUTSIDE U.S.A. 


Two years ago I reported the inception of a project, under a 
grant of $50,000 from Carnegie Corporation of New York, for 
the preparation of a volume of facts and figures concerning insti- 
tutions of higher education in other lands. An Advisory Com- 
mittee of thirteen was appointed by the Council, Henry Grattan 
Doyle, chairman. M. M. Chambers directed the project. The 
collection of data was accomplished by June 30, 1949, and the 
924-page volume came off the press in January 1950. 

This volume, entitled Universities of the World Outside 
U.S.A., furnishes basic data regarding institutions of higher edu- 
cation in 82 countries. It is a reference work on comparative 
education, and an informational tool for facilitating interna- 
tional educational exchange, as well as an instrument for aug- 
menting mutual interest and comprehension among peoples of 
all races and nations. Not confined to a few renowned univer- 
sities, but including also technological and professional schools, 
it embraces more than 2,000 institutions offering instruction above 
the secondary school level in their respective countries. 

The assembling of so large an array of information concern- 
ing sO many institutions and so many national educational sys- 
tems was possible only because of generous and painstaking 
responses from hundreds of rectors, vice-chancellors, presidents, 
deans, and registrars, many of whom were laboring under incon- 
veniences and harassments scarcely conceivable, due to the 
destructiveness of war, the displacement of populations, and 
the wave of postwar political and military disturbances. We are 
indebted also in many instances for information from ministries 
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of education, United States foreign service personnel abroad, 
editors of foreign educational journals, and representatives of 
other countries in the United States, as well as the officers of 
various learned and professional societies at home and abroad. 

We were fortunate also in obtaining the collaboration of 
several distinguished scholars who contributed expositions of the 
educational systems in some of the larger countries where they 
have had extensive and recent firsthand experience. Among 
these are Isaac L. Kandel (Great Britain and Northern Ireland), 
Robert J. Havighurst (Germany), Walter C. Eells (Japan), 
Kendric N. Marshall (China), Robert John Matthew (France), 
and Nicholas Hans (U.S.S.R.). 

The volume is now being distributed all over the world. Uni- 
versities and colleges, public libraries, public school systems, in- 
dustrial organizations, and associations have already purchased 
more than 1,500 copies in this country, and the State Department 
is making it available to readers overseas through library dis- 
tribution. Arrangements have been made with the International 
Universities Bureau for the distribution of nearly 1,000 copies 
abroad under a grant from UNEsco. 

Universities of the World Outside U.S.A. is the third in a 
trilogy of reference handbooks published by the Council—the 
first two being the well-known American Universities and Col- 
leges (Fifth Edition, 1948, edited by Vice-President A. J. 
Brumbaugh), and American Junior Colleges (Second Edition, 
1948, edited by Jesse P. Bogue of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges). It seems to me that in developing these three 
volumes the Council performs a service unique in scope and 
quality, and that their usefulness will grow with the progress of 
education in this country and in other parts of the world. 


CONFERENCE BOARD OF ASSOCIATED RESEARCH COUNCILS 


It will be recalled that the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils is composed of two representatives from each 
of the four Councils—American Council of Learned Societies, 
American Council on Education, National Research Council, and 
Social Science Research Council. The Board concerns itself with 
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matters of common interest to these Councils. Most important 
of the Conference Board’s projects are two to which I referred 
in last year’s report, namely, the International Exchange of Per- 
sons and the Study of Human Resources in Fields of Higher 
Learning. 

The International Exchange of Persons under the Fulbright 
Act has developed into a program of impressive magnitude. 
Whereas a year ago nine countries had signed Fulbright agree- 
ments, agreements are now in effect with sixteen countries. There 
is a growing interest in this country in the Fulbright grants for 
teaching or research abroad. During the academic year 1949-50 
the Conference Board Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, A. J. Brumbaugh, chairman, which is responsible for 
screening and recommending candidates, received approximately 
1,500 applications from American professors and research 
scholars. By far the largest number of these was for appoint- 
ments in England and France. In all, 156 grants were made. 
The Conference Board Committee also reviewed applications 
for travel grants from Fulbright funds for foreign nationals 
coming to the United States for lecturing and/or research. 
Approximately 200 of these applications were approved. 

Other aspects of the Fulbright program are being adminis- 
tered by the following organizations: the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, graduate students; the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, teachers in foreign national schools; and the American 
Council on Education, teachers in American-sponsored schools 
abroad. 

When the Fulbright program gets fully under way with all 
the countries that have signed agreements, it promises to be of 
far-reaching significance both as to the number of persons par- 
ticipating and as to the beneficial effect arising from close rela- 
tionships among the scholars and intellectual leaders of many 
nations. 

I am sure that American educators are gratified by the fact 
that the Division of International Exchange of Persons of the 
Department of State continues to rely on cooperating voluntary 
agencies for the purpose of maintaining liaison with American 
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education. The Associated Research Councils find that this 
project is making a heavy demand on the time of their staff 
members and of educators throughout the country who serve on 
the screening committees. Nevertheless, it is a service of such 
importance that the Associated Research Councils welcome the 
opportunity to assist in carrying on the Fulbright program. 

The Conference Board has received a grant of $60,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation for the project on Human Resources 
in Fields of Higher Learning. A committee to guide this project 
has been named, and arrangements are under way for staff 
appointments. This is a most important study, because it will 
endeavor to appraise the potential demands for high-level pro- 
fessional people; it will make an estimate of the number of per- 
sons who, under normal conditions, will be prepared by the 
graduate and professional schools to meet this demand; and it 
will analyze the untapped manpower resources among the youth 
of the nation in terms of those who have the ability to pursue ad- 
vanced studies, but who for various reasons fail to do so. The 
study may well provide the basis for far-reaching national policies 
affecting the maximum development and utilization of our human 
resources of especially high intellectual ability. 


V. ACCREDITATION 


In my annual report for the year 1948-49 I discussed at some 
length the problems of accreditation as they pertain to institutions 
of higher education in the United States. 1 expressed the belief 
that there is an important service to be rendered to higher educa- 
tion by the accrediting agencies, that there are marked deficiencies 
in current accrediting procedures, and that these deficiencies 
can be and should be remedied by the institutions themselves 
through their representatives in the various accrediting bodies. 
I also referred to the activities of the Council’s Committee on 
Accrediting Procedures in promoting the establishment of the 
National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies. 

I am glad to report that the arrangements for the National 
Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies have been com- 
pleted and that the committee has issued its first list of accredited 
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institutions, combining all separate lists in a single pamphlet 
entitled /nstitutions of Higher Education Accredited by the Re- 
gional Accrediting Agencies of the United States. It is antici- 
pated that the National Committee will publish a similar list 
from year to year. 

In the meantime a joint commission under the leadership of 
Chancellor R. G. Gustavson of the University of Nebraska has 
been in the process of formation. The commission is composed 
of representatives from five national organizations in higher 
education which are not engaged in accrediting and which are 
becoming more and more sensitive to the increasing number of 
accrediting agencies and their effects on the administration and 
programs of the individual institutions. The organizations form- 
ing this commission, now known as the National Commission 
on Accrediting Procedures, are the National Association of State 
Universities, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Association of American Universities, Association of Urban 
Universities, and Association of American Colleges. 

Naturally, the program of this group is not as yet entirely 
defined, but it appears that it will oppose the proliferation of 
accrediting agencies and attempt to review and sit in judgment on 
any of their practices and activities which are deemed to be unde- 
sirable. Steps are now being taken to raise funds by subscription 
from individual institutions, with which to finance the work of 
the commission. 

On the recommendation of the Council’s Committee on Accred- 
iting Procedures, Charles E. Friley, chairman—a recommenda- 
tion in which both the National Committee of Regional Accredit- 
ing Agencies and the National Commission on Accrediting 
Procedures concurred—a conference was held November 15-16, 
1949, in Washington, to consider some of the major issues in the 
accreditation situation. More than sixty representatives of na- 
tional and regional accrediting associations and other organiza- 
tions attended the meeting. Among the major topics considered 
were the following: Recent Steps toward the Coordination and 
Improvement of Accrediting Procedures, the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting Procedures, the National Commit: 
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tee of Regional Accrediting Agencies, Problems in the Field 
of Accreditation Demanding Further Investigation. 

The conference served several important purposes: 

1. It made it possible for representatives of the accrediting 
agencies that are being criticized and the representatives of the 
institutions who are the severest critics of these agencies to dis- 
cuss face to face their common problems. 

2. It was a means of exchanging information on current 
developments in the field of accreditation, thereby bringing 
everyone present up to date concerning what is happening in 
this field. 

3. It opened the way for a consideration of next steps that 
might be taken. While the discussion in this conference was 
spirited, those who attended commented repeatedly on its impor- 
tance as a means of bringing some of the issues out into the open 
and of facing them objectively. 

One of the most important outcomes of the November con- 
ference was the recommendation that a comprehensive study be 
made of the whole field of accreditation. A number of specific 
problems that should be included in such a study were proposed. 
It was suggested, for example, that the study should include the 
extent to which accrediting standards are written into federal 
and state laws and regulations; the controls exercised over higher 
institutions by various agencies and groups; the effects of accredi- 
tation, good and bad, on higher institutions; the extent to which 
examinations could be used in the process of accreditation; a 
further analysis of the duplication of information requested by 
accrediting agencies; an analysis of the policies and criteria em- 
ployed by the regional accrediting associations for the purpose of 
identifying points of agreement and variation. The conference 
recommended that the American Council on Education undertake 
these studies and that because of their urgency it endeavor imme- 
diately to secure a subvention for this purpose. 

Following the conference a statement of the proposed studies 
was drafted and submitted to one of the educational foundations. 
Inasmuch as the foundation was not in a position to give imme- 
diate support to this project, but has indicated an interest in the 
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possibility of giving it favorable consideration at a later time, 
the Council has done nothing further except to inform the partici- 
pants of the conference of the steps taken by the Council and to 
place in their hands a copy of the proposal. Many of these rep- 
resentatives have written, emphasizing the importance of the 
project and expressing the hope that support for it may be secured 
at an early date. 

More recently the subject of accreditation was under discussion 
in a conference held under the auspices of the Department of 
Higher Education of the National Education Association in 
Chicago. The section of the conference discussing this topic 
adopted a resolution commending the Council, the National 
Commission on Accrediting Procedures, and the National Com. 
mittee of Regional Accrediting Agencies for the steps they have 
already taken, and requesting the Council to continue its plans 
for making a comprehensive study of the problems of accredita- 
tion and to take the initiative in bringing into cooperative work- 
ing relationships all of the groups vitally interested in and affected 
by accrediting activities. 

I have gone into some detail in discussing the development of 
the proposed project for a study of the problems of accreditation 
primarily for the purpose of making it clear that the Council has 
a strong mandate to carry on this important study. 

The Council’s Committee on Accrediting Procedures will con- 
tinue to explore means whereby cooperative working relationships 
can be promoted among the many groups interested in accredita- 
tion, and will keep the Council advised as to other activities in 
which it may appropriately engage in the interest of higher insti- 
tutions affected by accreditation. 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


One of the major activities of the Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Service Experiences, Harry J. Carman, chairman, con- 
tinues to be the evaluation of formal military service schools and 
other educational programs of the armed services in terms of 
academic credit. The advisory service of the commission, which 
has been made available to educational institutions, employers, 
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and military administrative agencies, continues to expand. Each 
month new institutions join the already large group which regu- 
larly calls upon the commission for credit recommendations. A 
part of the commission’s increased activity has resulted from the 
new programs through which regular officers of the military 
services are encouraged to raise the level of their educational 
attainments. 

Last summer and fall the director of the commission, Thomas 
N. Barrows, held a series of meetings with representatives of 
universities from coast to coast to explain the objectives and some 
of the difficulties in the program for raising the educational level 
of oficers. The three services have recently instituted plans for 
implementing this program for its own personnel, and it thus 
seems unlikely that the commission will be called upon to partici- 
pate directly in the conduct of the program. However, the 
commission will probably be called upon to serve in an advisory 
capacity in the further development of the program. 


The Veterans Testing Service 


The Veterans Testing Service, established by the American 
Council on Education in 1944, is operated by the Educational 
Testing Service but continues under the policy direction of the 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences. The major 
functions of the Veterans Testing Service involve the establish- 
ment and servicing of nearly six hundred civilian testing agencies 
in cooperation with the various state departments of education 
as a means of providing for the security of the several forms of 
the Tests of General Educational Development and other 
USAFI examinations available to veterans and other civilians. 

The Veterans Testing Service program has been more than 
self-supporting and the small surplus accumulated over the past 
couple of years is being used to finance the construction of a new 
battery of high school level GED tests, plus an additional alter- 
nate form of the mathematics test, for use within the civilian 
agencies. Also a part of the Veterans Testing Service surplus 
has been allocated to a study of the effectiveness of the GED 
tests as a criterion for admission to college. This project is part 
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of the larger study on the evaluation of general education, which 
is being undertaken by the Council and which is described else- 
where in this report. This study should throw considerable light 
on the old problem concerning the necessity and value of actual 
attendance by a student in an educational institution as compared 
with other means of acquiring those aspects of an education 
which can be measured by objective tests. 

The New York State High School Equivalency Testing Pro. 
gram was established at the request of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department in the summer of 1947. Tests supplied by the 
Veterans Testing Service were used in the program. The Coun- 
cil’s part in this special project terminated July 1, 1949. Since 
that time the New York State Education Department, convinced 
of the program’s great value, has taken the project over and 
has reimbursed the Council for equipment, supplies, and serv- 
ices performed while the project was under Council supervision. 
The Council took a substantive financial risk in undertaking this 
special project but it has the satisfaction of rendering a substan- 
tial service which was much appreciated by the New York State 
school system. 


OTHER COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE ON DISCRIMINATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Three major activities have been carried forward during this 
past year by the Committee on Discrimination in Higher Educa- 
tion (formerly Committee on Discriminations in College Ad- 
missions). One is the completion of its study and the publication 
of its report on discrimination in college admissions at the under- 
graduate level. This study was made possible through a grant to 
the Council from the Anti-Defamation League and the Voca- 
tional Service Bureau of B’nai B’rith and was conducted by Elmo 
Roper. Interviews were held with approximately 20,000 high 
school seniors during April 1948, and a follow-up questionnaire 
was used in October 1948. Students were asked whether or not 
they applied for admission to college, the names of the institu- 
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tions to which they had made application, and if they had not 
applied, the reasons that deterred them from doing so. Consid- 
erable factual information about each student was also gathered 
both from the student and from the high school. Through the 
October inquiry, the extent of the success of the applications and 
of the applicants was determined. 

Two basic conclusions stand out above all of the others. One is 
that the economic factor was the most important single deterrent 
in a student’s decision whether or not to apply for college ad- 
mission. The other is that there is little difference in the propor- 
tion of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish students in their success 
in getting into some college but that Jewish students are less likely 
to get into the institutions of their first or even of their second 
choice than are Catholics or Protestants. 

The results of this study have been summarized in two publica- 
tions of the Council: Factors Affecting the Admission of High 
School Seniors to College, a statistical report; and Getting Into 
College, a semipopular interpretation of the findings. 

The second activity of the committee was the planning and 
conducting of a conference in Chicago, convened by the American 
Council on Education in cooperation with the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. Approximately one hundred individuals 
attended the conference either as representatives of national 
organizations or in response to invitations to individuals selected 
because of their interest in the problems to be discussed and to 
assure broad representation geographically and among types of 
institutions. The specific recommendations of this conference 
were published in No. 149 of the bulletin Higher Education and 
National Affairs. The complete report, Discriminations in Col- 
lege Admissions, has also been published by the Council. 

The third activity is the planning of further research and of 
implementation of the research findings already available. The 
Anti-Defamation League has made a grant to the Council for a 
period of three years at the rate of $40,000 a year. Two meet- 
ings of the Committee on Discrimination have been held to plan 
the further research which will be limited to graduate education 
and those professional fields which require four years of pre- 
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professional education. It is hoped that the study may be con- 
ducted during the spring and fall of 1951 and that the interim 
time may be used for careful appraisal of the techniques neces- 
sary to bring the most valid results. 

Some portion of this grant will be used for implementing the 
earlier research. Already a regional conference has been held in 
Washington on the initiative of the institutions in the area. Dr. 
Walter Hager, president of Wilson Teachers College, who at- 
tended the Chicago conference, was the chairman of the local 
planning committee. A similar regional conference is being 
planned for the New England area. The Chicago conference 
outlined a rather complete program of implementation and it 
is hoped that a director may soon be found to get the project 
under way. 


COMMITTEE ON MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 


This committee was appointed in October 1949, with Earl J. 
McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Education, as chairman. The 
services of Paul L. Dressel, of Michigan State College, were ob- 
tained, and he was charged with investigating the extent of inter- 
est among colleges in developing a cooperative program for 
improving evaluation techniques in the field of general education. 
Dr. Dressel’s survey, coupled with the earlier study of objectives 
made by Dr. George Angell, was discussed by the committee in 
November, and the committee recommended that a cooperative 
study of evaluation in general education be organized with Dr. 
Dressel as director. Eighteen colleges were invited to send rep- 
resentatives to an organizational meeting held on the campus of 
Pennsylvania College for Women, in Pittsburgh, on Decem- 
ber 1-2. 

Although the cooperative development of evaluation procedure 
was recognized as being difficult, the college representatives felt 
that such a project involved real possibilities and approved its 
initiation. The director of the study immediately undertook a 
program of visits to the campuses of the interested colleges in 
order to enlist the interest and participation of the faculties. 
This project has now developed to the point where intercollege 
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committees of teachers are being organized to discuss problems 
of evaluation in their respective general education areas and de- 
termine the ones to be initially attacked. At the present time 
nineteen colleges are involved in the study, with each participat- 
ing in those committees related to its major concerns. 

The study is financed through a $50,000 grant made by the 
Carnegie Foundation at the time of the test merger agreement 
and by payments from the cooperating colleges. 

The committee has also undertaken, again under the direction 
of Dr. Dressel, an evaluation study of the General Educational 
Development tests. To date this project has involved a survey 
of the literature on the problem, and a solicitation of colleges 
and universities to determine what data may be available in 
usable form or what unpublished studies may have been made 
with respect to the use of these tests for college admission and 
other purposes. 

The committee has also held one meeting at Princeton, New 
Jersey, to advise with the Educational Testing Service on some 
of the problems related to their college level tests. 


COMMITTEE ON MODERN LANGUAGES 


This committee, now under the chairmanship of Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, had one extended meeting during the course of the 
year. At that time the members reviewed the remarkable record 
of the committee during the past twenty-five years under the 
chairmanship of Professor Robert Herndon Fife. It was agreed 
that there is much in the field of modern language teaching which 
should continue to engage the interest of the committee. 

Among these matters is the need to complete the German 
syntax count similar to the studies already completed by the com- 
mittee in several other languages. It was also agreed that work 
should be started at once on the fourth volume of the Analytical 
Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching covering the period 
from 1942 to 1950. As yet, however, no financial resources are 
available for such a study. 

Attention was also called to the fact that as yet it had not been 
possible to secure funds for the publication of the report written 
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by Dr. Fife and Dr. Manuel on “The Teaching of English in 
Puerto Rico.” This study has already served a very useful pur- 
pose in Puerto Rico, but the results would obviously be greater 
if the conclusions of the survey were disseminated more widely. 
An attempt is now being made to secure local funds in the island 
to publish the report. 

The committee has certain new projects under consideration 
having to do with the preparation of teachers of modern lan- 
guages both at the high school and college levels of instruction. 
It is also apparent that insufficient attention has been given to 
the language situation in the various area studies now under way 
at a number of universities. Finally, the committee expressed 
much interest in the proposed international seminar in modern 
language teaching which UNEsco has under consideration to be 
held in 1952. 

The committee was gratified to learn that the Educational 
Testing Service has printed the Inter-American Tests in a series 
of thirty-six booklets, each with appropriate instructions. These 
tests, which are in equivalent forms in English and Spanish, were 
originally prepared under this committee’s auspices and turned 
over to the Educational Testing Service at the time of the 
merger of test activities. 


COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


The Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education 
was established in 1943. It has been concerned primarily with 
both content and method in the public school programs of the 
Southern region. The two central ideas have been (1) develop- 
ment of a ‘“‘wise resource-use” emphasis throughout the curricu- 
lum, and (2) bridging the gap between what the research special- 
ist knows about the region and what is taught in the schools. 

The efforts in the Southern region toward achieving these 
goals are not a program of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education alone. The role of the committee has 
been to help bring stimulation and regional synthesis to the efforts 
of many individuals and organizations in cooperation with other 
regional agencies. The committee continually reassesses the total 
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job to be done and asks itself whether it still has a job of its own 
to do. Twice it has faced the question as to whether it should 
continue. The answer—both by the committee and by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education—has been that it should; an answer 
based upon careful analysis of the actual and potential contribu- 
tions of the committee. 

In 1946 the Southern States Work Conference and the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education undertook a 
three-year project in resource-use education. Local schools were 
brought into a cooperative program of experimentation in ways 
to improve living through education with respect to the wise use 
of resources. State representatives assembled at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, for two weeks each year to analyze and report the expe- 
rience of the local schools and state committees. In this way more 
than one hundred persons participated in writing the report of 
the project, and literally thousands of teachers, pupils, adminis- 
trators, and others were involved in the total project. 

The report of this project is tentatively scheduled for distribu- 
tion by May 25. The purpose of the report is to make available 
to educational leaders throughout the Southern region—and the 
nation—a distillation and analysis of the experiences of scores 
of schools with resource-use education programs. It emphatically 
rejects the concept of providing a blueprint for local schools, 
but strives instead to present concepts and suggestions which will 
be useful to state and local leaders in planning their own pro- 
grams. Separate chapters are devoted to such topics as the 
philosophy and purpose of resource-use education, check points 
for planning a vital school program, useful methods and tech- 
niques, guideposts for evaluation, and to problems of school ad- 
ministration and of teacher education. The volume should be a 
valuable aid to teachers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, 
faculty members of teacher education institutions, staff members 
of state departments of education, and other educational leaders. 

Last year the committee had a part in the publication of Ex- 
ploring the South,’ produced by the Institute for Research in 


* Rupert B. Vance, John E. Ivey, Jr., and Marjorie N. Bond, Exploring the South 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949). 
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Social Science of the University of North Carolina at the request 
and with the assistance of the committee, designed as a social 
studies text for junior high schools. It serves well as a supple- 
mentary and reference text in senior high school and college 
freshman classes. It is inspiring reading for adults. The com- 
mittee has worked throughout this year on securing wide dis- 
tribution and use of this book. It has been adopted as a basic 
text in Alabama and Florida and is on the approved lists in Ken- 
tucky and Texas. 

The committee has continued to advise the Tennessee Valley 
Authority on those phases of TVA program involving educa- 
tional relations. Provision for this advice and assistance is form- 
alized in a contract between TVA and the American Council of 
Education. In January of this year members of the committee 
met for a full day with TVA staff, reviewing the following 
projects: 

1. Plans for intensive program activities in selected small 
watershed areas designed to (a) integrate all TVA activities 
through application to a small area; and (b) make measure- 
ments of the results as accurately as possible. 

2. Educational activities of farm cooperative organizations 
with which TVA works in an effort to bring about more effective 
combined resource development. 

3. Possibilities and problems of TVA participation in train- 
ing of non-T VA personnel. 

Formal reports have been submitted to TVA containing the 
committee’s recommendations as to the educational processes and 
relationships which TVA might fruitfully employ in these 
projects. 

During the current year the committee is initiating the prepa- 
ration of a workshop guide or handbook which will indicate the 
nature, scope, and kinds of activities associated with successful 
resource-use education workshops. Representatives from each 
of the Southern states will meet at Daytona Beach in June con- 
currently with the Southern States Work Conference to prepare 
the guide. Prior to that time, these state representatives will 
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assemble and analyze reports of work conferences and work- 
shops, these analyses serving as the basis for the guide. 

Other activities in which the committee is now engaged are: 

1. Explorations with the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
with other agencies regarding the possibility of a study of social 
and economic trends in the South and their implications for edu- 
cation and social services. 

2. Outlining and securing collaboration of other regional 
organizations in the preparation of a sourcebook describing the 
major regional groups in the South concerned with improving 
living through the schools. It is anticipated that such a source- 
book will be of considerable value to students in teacher education 
institutions, teachers especially concerned with resource-use edu- 
cation, and other groups working in resource-use education. 

3. Collaboration with Otto Holloway, associate professor of 
education at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, in a study of re- 
source use in teacher education. 

4. Encouragement of agencies to evaluate and report success- 
ful research interpretation techniques in public service programs. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


The Committee on Student Personnel Work, E. G. William- 
son, chairman, has published during the last year a brochure en- 
titled Helping Students Find Employment—the thirteenth publi- 
cation in the series ‘Personnel Work in Colleges and Univer- 
sities’ —and has issued a revised edition of The Student Person- 
nel Point of View, the statement of basic philosophy and basic 
program for colleges and universities, originally published in 
1937. 

A manuscript on “Housing of Students” is at the printer’s, 
and a brochure on “Counseling Foreign Students” has been com- 
pleted. Two new brochure committees have been organized— 
one on high school and college relationships, and a second on the 
administration of student personnel work in colleges and univer- 
sities. A proposal has been prepared for a study of academic 
freedom for students in colleges and universities, but as yet no 
committee has been organized and no financial support for this 
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project is in hand. A special committee has about completed a 
brochure on student government and student activities. These 
brochures will round out the committee’s plans made several years 
ago to write definitive statements about many of the phases of 
student personnel work which have evolved in the past few 
decades. 

The committee has under consideration the possibility of pre- 
paring studies and brochures on additional topics, including pro- 
grams of personnel services in junior colleges, research, and 
medical services for students. 

The Advisory Service on Student Personnel Work, directed 
by A. J. Brumbaugh, and supported in large measure by a grant 
from the Hazen Foundation, was continued this year in response 
to an ongoing demand by the colleges and universities for this 
service. During the year consultants have visited eleven institu- 
tions. The total number of colleges and universities visited since 
the beginning of the Advisory Service is seventy-five. Following 
each visit the consultant prepared a report on his observations 
and recommendations, a copy of which went to the institution. 
These reports now constitute a substantial body of data on the 
student personnel programs of seventy-five colleges and uni- 
versities. 

It is the belief of the Hazen Foundation that the Advisory 
Service has demonstrated its value and that the foundation 
should not be expected to provide a further subvention. This is 
a reasonable and understandable attitude on the part of the 
foundation. The subcommittee of the Council’s Committee on 
Student Personnel Work, under whose direction the Advisory 
Service has been administered, believes, however, that this serv- 
ice should be continued and is giving consideration to possible 
plans for its continuation. 

In accordance with recommendations made by the subcommit- 
tee, a final report probably in the form of a brochure will be 
prepared based on a follow-up study of the effects of the con- 
sultations on the personnel programs of the institutions visited 
and on the reports made by the consultants. This report should 
be a significant contribution to the thinking of educational leaders 
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about student personnel work and to the support of its further 
development. 


COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Three additional organizations joined the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education in the last year, bringing the total 
membership to twenty national and regional educational asso- 
ciations concerned with the preparation and continued profes- 
sional growth of teachers of all types. The three new members 
are: National Association of Business Teacher Training Institu- 
tions, National Association of Schools of Music, and the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education Association. Karl W. 
Bigelow is chairman of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education. 

The first of two reports emanating from the CCTE’s College 
Study in Intergroup Relations was published in March. Edited 
by Lloyd Allen Cook, director of the Study, this volume is en- 
titled College Programs in Intergroup Relations. The second 
volume is expected to be ready this year. The Study was sup- 
ported by the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Responding to a request from the Commission on the Occu- 
pied Areas, the CCTE has established a Panel on Teacher Edu- 
cation to cooperate with that body. A grant of funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation has enabled the Panel to employ Dr. 
Chris A. De Young as half-time coordinator. The Panel has 
been able to render helpful services to the Departments of the 
Army and State as well as to the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education and other operating agencies. 

The CCTE’s interest in the education of college teachers has 
continued. It cooperated with the American Council on Educa- 
tion in the planning of the conference on that subject held in 
December 1949, reported on elsewhere in these pages. It con- 
tinued to work closely with committees of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education and of the Association 
of American Colleges concerned with the same subject. 

State councils on teacher education have been another con- 
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tinuing concern of the CCTE. It has accordingly welcomed an 
opportunity to cooperate with the Michigan State Department 
of Public Instruction in the holding of a second Educational 
Clinic on State Councils, scheduled to take place in Michigan 
next fall. Earl Mosier is chairman of the Clinic Committee. 

The Thirteenth Annual Joint Conference on Teacher Educa- 
tion in the United States, cosponsored by the CCTE and various 
of its member organizations, was held in Atlantic City. Inter- 
group and international aspects of teacher education were 
stressed in the general session in the morning; these and other 
topics of wide interest were considered by twelve discussion 
groups in the afternoon. 

The CCTE continues to distribute its bimonthly Newsletter to 
more than 5,000 readers. 


MANUAL ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


On May 16, 1949, a meeting of the National Committee on 
Preparation of Manual on College and University Business Ad- 
ministration was held in St. Louis to consider the question of 
the publication of a new edition of Financial Reports for Col- 
leges and Universities, originally issued by the University of 
Chicago Press in 1935, and out of print for several years. 

The committee agreed that a new edition of this valuable 
book is greatly needed, and that the 1935 edition should be 
revised to reflect the developments since that time, including the 
extent to which the recommendations of the National Committee 
on Standard Reports have been incorporated in the published 
statements of the leading colleges and universities. 

It was also agreed that the draft form which a committee 
of the regional financial associations has offered to prepare for 
the use of the U.S. Treasury Department in compiling statistics 
with respect to the financial statistics of colleges and universities 
should be included in lieu of Form 990, which is generally agreed 
to be entirely inadequate and unsatisfactory. It was also thought 
that a section on the computation of indirect costs for govern- 
mental research contracts and the computation of instructional 
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costs for the Veterans Administration training contracts should 
be included in the proposed new edition. 

Indeed, after discussion, it was decided to make the revision 
of the 1935 Financial Reports the first volume of the manual on 
college and university business administration long in prepara- 
tion by the committee. In the first volume may also be included 
some of the material already prepared for the manual, which 
has grown to larger proportions than a single volume. 

Fortunately, Dr. George E. Van Dyke, who served as techni- 
cal secretary for the first edition of Financial Reports for Colleges 
and Universities and later was on the staff of the Council, has 
recently joined the staff of the U.S. Office of Education and has 
agreed to head up a small subcommittee to prepare the first 
volume. The new plan bids fair to make a much more useful 
and comprehensive publication than was originally conceived. 
Work on the manual has been slow because it has been a coopera- 
tive project involving quite a number of persons who are ex- 
ceedingly busy with their regular duties. They represent the 
various regional associations and are financial oficers who know 
the value of the proposed publication and are therefore deter- 
mined to see it through to a successful conclusion. T. E. Black- 


well is the general editor and A. W. Peterson is the chairman of 
the executive committee. 


MEASUREMENT BOOK PROJECT 


The year ending April 30, 1950, marked the end of the major 
phase, the first draft of manuscript, of the American Council’s 
Measurement Book Project under the editorial direction of E. F. 
Lindquist. An editorial work conference, attended by a number 
of specialists in varied phases of measurement, was held at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, from August 14 to 28 last year, at 
which time a large share of the work of editing the manuscript 
for content was completed. The final manuscript, consisting of 
1,235 typewritten pages, was submitted to the Council in Feb- 
ruary, and it is expected that the volume will be off the press in 


the fall. 


This manuscript bears evidence of the careful planning and 
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writing of the editor and his colleagues. There are eighteen 
chapters, each by a different author or authors—each a specialist 
in his field. I believe it will be a publication of the utmost impor- 
tance, supplying text material which has been greatly needed and 
thus enabling more schools to give systematic courses in edu- 
cational measurement at an advanced level. It combines practical 
techniques for the construction and administration of tests with 
the stimulating discussion of theory by distinguished scholars. 

The Council has long been interested in this subject, and as 
far back as 1936 sponsored the publication by Houghton-Miffiin 
of The Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations by 
Hawkes, Lindquist, and Mann—a more elementary book but 
one which has had wide influence. Since that time the Council 
periodically reviewed the need for a more comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject, and in 1945 was fortunate enough to interest 
Mr. W. T. Grant in the project. Mr. Grant made a generous 
gift through the W. T. Grant Foundation to cover the cost of 
planning, preparing, editing, printing, and distributing the book. 
The work of the writers who contributed chapters and the in- 
defatigable work of the editor were contributed without com- 
pensation as a professional service. No royalties or compensa- 
tion of any kind are to be paid out of the proceeds of the sale of 
the volume. All income from sales will remain in a permanent 
measurement book fund of the American Council on Education, 
to be spent on future revisions and on the preparation of sup- 
plementary brochures on special topics as this important subject 
field continues to develop. 

In all, about one hundred workers in educational measure- 
ment have collaborated on this project, and I believe the pub- 
lished result will redound to their credit, to the credit of the 
Grant Foundation which made it possible, and to the Council. 


MOTION PICTURES 


The Council has not for several years carried on a major 
project in the field of educational motion pictures. However, in 
various ways, it has continued its interest in this field. For ex- 
ample, as a delegate to the International Conference of UNEsco 
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at Beirut in December 1948, I helped to secure approval of an 
international agreement with respect to the exchange of motion 
pictures and other audio-visual materials of an educational nature 
free of duty. Sixteen nations have now approved this agreement 
and several have ratified it. It appears that it might become 
effective at some time in the early future. 

In the meantime educational motion pictures are already being 
admitted into some countries, notably Canada, free of duty. The 
Department of State has for some time been certifying to the 
educational character of motion pictures for export abroad. This 
is a responsibility which might well be based on the judgment of 
educational authorities. With this objective in mind, the Coun- 
cil, cordially supported by representatives from the Department 
of State, held a conference of representatives from educational 
organizations interested in the matter in October 1949. The 
members of the conference asked the Council to set up an 
evaluation system with respect to audio-visual materials of an 
educational nature on the basis of which the Department of State 
might issue its certification. The preliminary draft of such an 
undertaking, which presumably would be in the nature of a con- 
tract with the Department, has been prepared but further action 
has been delayed to the present. 

Another activity in its initial stages relates to a project 
involving cooperation with Teaching Films Custodians, a cor- 
poration which has been set up to facilitate the use for educational 
purposes of films in the vaults of the major motion picture 
companies. Films serving an educational use have been combined 
and edited in several fields. Upon invitation, the Council is now 
in the process of setting up an advisory committee to Teaching 
Film Custodians which will be responsible for the selection and 
editing of a number of films intended for use in schools as a 
means of motivating students toward an attitude of service in 
the various careers for which they may choose to prepare them- 
selves. Thus in one field after another and by various devices 
educational authorities are being provided with facilities in audio- 


visual materials which will assist them in improving their 
instruction. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


The National Teacher Examinations have been administered 
annually for eleven years under the sponsorship of the American 
Council on Education. The program has been developed by the 
Council’s National Committee on Teacher Examinations, Roscoe 
L. West, chairman, with the cooperation of representatives of 
public school systems and teacher education institutions. Since 
the merger agreement of 1948 the examinations have been ad- 
ministered through the Educational Testing Service. As a result 
of recent action by the Executive Committee of the Council, the 
question of transferring full responsibility for the content of 
this examination program to the Educational Testing Service is 
also being explored. 

The National Teacher Examinations provide a concrete exam- 
ple of the Council’s function in American education—an example 
of how the recognition of a need on the part of schoolmen was 
translated into an action program, aimed first at the study of 
the problem and subsequently at the provision of means to meet 
the need. 

During the 1930’s there was growing recognition of the im- 
portance of the individual teacher in the educational process and 
realization that schools could successfully fulfill their purpose 
only when adequate attention was given to the important prob- 
lem of teacher selection. However, at that time, no confidential 
battery of examinations for prospective teachers existed. In fact, 
no adequate tests or examinations of any kind were available in 
the field of professional education. And for such standardized 
intelligence tests and achievement tests as were available for 
adults, no normative data relating specifically to teachers were 
provided. 

In response to these needs the American Council on Education 
appointed in early 1939 a committee to study the means by 
which more adequate provision could be made for the selection 
of teachers. An appropriation was sought, and obtained, from 
the Carnegie Corporation through the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching to subsidize the initiation of the 
project. After numerous group conferences and committee meet- 
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ings with school administrators and teacher educators the plans 
for a battery of examinations were drawn up. During the fall of 
1939 preparation of the first edition of the National Teacher 
Examinations was undertaken. The examinations were first 
administered in March 1940 in twenty-three centers throughout 
the United States. 

In the eleven years that have followed, the National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations has diligently sought to develop 
and improve the examinations as succeeding editions appeared. 
It has aimed to be sensitive to representative educational thought 
and to incorporate the emerging concepts and ideals of American 
education in the examination materials. It has, in addition, sought 
to contribute to the improvement of teaching through its numer- 
ous publications and by providing a clearinghouse for practices 
in teacher selection. 

During the year 1949-50 the activities of the National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations have varied. They have ranged 
from the regular annual program of teacher examinations to 
the tailor-made tests for individual school systems for specific 
purposes, and from the holding of group conferences for the dis- 
cussion of teacher selection problems to advisory services to 
state departments of education. 

The extent of the growth of the National Teacher Examina- 
tions program may be noted from the fact that in February 1950, 
109 examination centers throughout the United States partici- 
pated in the administration of the tests as compared with the 23 
centers in 1939. Over 11,000 prospective teachers were examined 
in the February 1950 administration. Approximately 1,500 addi- 
tional candidates were tested in special institutional administra- 
tions of the Teacher Examinations, and a like number of 
examinees took specially prepared tests in special selection or 
promotional programs. 

From the standpoint of contribution and extension of teacher 
selection services, the Teacher Examination program of the 
American Council on Education has been singularly satisfying 
to the sponsoring committee. As the program approaches matu- 
rity, however, the question must be raised whether the Council 
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should continue to have general responsibility for such a program. 
While the Council recognizes full well its responsibilities for ex- 
ploration and experimentation with respect to educational prob- 
lems, there is reason to believe it might be desirable for operating 
programs, when they have become stabilized, to be transferred to 
the Educational Testing Service which the Council helped to 
establish in 1948. It is believed that the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations have reached this stage, and plans are now under way 
to effect such a transfer of responsibility. 

Thus closes another pioneer exploration into an important 
problem through which the Council has contributed to the im- 
provement of education. In my opinion, the usefulness of a 
program of examinations for prospective teachers has been amply 
demonstrated. It remains for the Educational Testing Service 
to improve the program and to promote the more general use 
of the examinations throughout the school systems and teacher 
preparation institutions of the country. 

Throughout its history the Teacher Examination project has 
been under the watchful and capable care of David S. Ryans, its 
director, to whom the Council is much indebted for his devoted 
service. 


PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL 


There have been three meetings of the Pacific Coast Com- 
mittee held during the past year. The first was held October 6, 
1949, in San Francisco at which time Dr. Lynn White, Jr., presi- 
dent of Mills College, was elected chairman for the year. It 
was reported at this meeting that the American Council on Edu- 
cation had made application to the Carnegie Corporation for a 
grant of $30,000 for a study of general education in the junior 
college to be carried on in the state of California. The over-all 
organization of such a study was discussed and an executive com- 
mittee was formed. This committee was to be composed of the 
following: 


Chairman of the Pacific Coast Committee 
Two members of the Pacific Coast Committee 
President of the California State Junior College Association 
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Director of the School of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles 

One representative from each of the three subdivisions of the 
California Junior College Association 

Representative from the Office of Relations with Schools at 
the University of California 

Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chief, Division 
of Instruction, California State Department of Education 

Assistant Division Chief of Secondary Education for California 
State Department of Education 


Fortunately, the grant which had been sought from the Car- 
negie Corporation was made available. Shortly thereafter a 
joint meeting of the Pacific Coast Committee and the executive 
committee was held in San Francisco on December 8, 1949, to 
discuss the general plan of the study as well as the qualifications 
needed for a director. Immediately following this joint meeting 
the executive committee met and Dr. John L. Lounsbury, presi- 
dent of the California State Junior College Association, was 
elected chairman. The committee members went over the list 
of candidates who might be considered for the directorship, the 
final choice being left to the executive committee. Plans were 
formulated for the more specific work of the study, including 
the budget, the summer workshops, and the pattern to be fol- 
lowed. 

On March 7, 1950, a subcommittee met to make final 
arrangements for the meeting of the executive committee to be 
held in San Francisco March 18, 1950. At this latter meeting 
the subcommittee recommended the appointment of Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson, dean of the faculty at Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, as director of the study for the fourteen-month 
period from June 1950 to August 1951. This appointment was 
approved by the executive committee. The committee also 
adopted a budget for the study and laid plans for drafting all 
available talent to enrich the study. 

The Council looks forward very hopefully to this study, which 
represents another chapter in its interest in the field of general 
education, especially since for the first time the study is to be 
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confined to junior colleges where it is unusually important that 
sound conclusions be reached on the basis of experience with 
respect to general education. I am also gratified at this evidence 
of activity on the part of the Pacific Coast Committee, which 
will add to the service that the council can render to this impor- 
tant section of our country. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 


The operations of the Pharmaceutical Survey were completed 
as of June 30, 1949. Recent annual reports have referred to 
this four-year, nation-wide study of American pharmacy begun 
in the spring of 1946 under the sponsorship of the Council. This 
study was undertaken at the direct instance of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy. Funds were provided by the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. A com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of the various pharmaceuti- 
cal interests—retail, wholesale, and manufacturing establish- 
ments, research laboratories, professional associations and 
educational institutions—was appointed by the Council for the 
general oversight of the Survey. Throughout its history E. C. 
Elliott served as director of the study. 

The final over-all report of the study has just been published. 
Two additional special reports are in process, one dealing with 
the details of the curriculum for the professional training institu- 
tions, and the other presenting the results of a comprehensive, 
achievement examination of the freshman students of 1946 to 
whom a series of predictive tests were given. 

The original plan of the Survey contemplated two phases— 
three years for fact-gathering and interpretation, and a fourth 
year for the implementation of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on the Pharmaceutical Survey. As a matter of fact, these 
two phases were developed together. 

There appeared in December 1948 a basic report, Findings 
and Recommendations of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 1948. This 
presented a series of significant recommendations relative to the 
organization, controls, and goals of professional pharmacy. 
While it is too early to present any record of the positive outcome 
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of the Survey, it is already evident that the leaders of the pro- 
fession are proceeding energetically to give effect to many of the 
Survey recommendations. 

In view of the current discussions relative to the place and 
functions of accrediting agencies, it is timely to indicate that 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the recog- 
nized national agency for accrediting colleges and schools of 
pharmacy, has established the important office of “Director of 
Educational Relations.” This director will devote his entire 
time to visiting, advising, and assisting the individual institutions 
for the development of professional education and training. 

Dr. Earl J. McGrath, who served as the representative of the 
American Council on Education on the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education, requested to be relieved when he be- 
came United States Commissioner of Education in the summer of 
1949. Edward C. Elliott, director of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 
was appointed his successor. In this connection it is to be noted 
that Mr. Elliott has been serving as the acting director of edu- 
cational relations for the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education since December 1948 and will continue in this capacity 
until July 1 next. 

It is my judgment that the developments of the profession of 
pharmacy in the early future will furnish evidence that the Phar- 
maceutical Survey is one of the significant accomplishments of 
the Council in recent years. It will certainly serve as the major 


guide for the education of the pharmacy profession over the long 
future. 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS STUDY 


The American Council on Education’s Teacher Characteristics 
Study, Herold C. Hunt, chairman, is in the second year of its 
three-year research program. This study is subsidized by an 
appropriation from the Grant Foundation and is conducted 
through a project office of the Council located at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

The Teacher Characteristics Study, which is being directed by 
David G. Ryans, has as its principal purposes (1) the description 
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of teacher characteristics that contribute to effective teaching and 
(2) the discovery of means of predicting such characteristics in 
individual teachers. 

The first phase of the study proper, that relating to the char- 
acteristics and classroom practices of successful teachers at the 
elementary school level, is nearing completion. All third- and 
fourth-grade teachers in four communities have been observed 
on repeated occasions by a corps of trained observers. The 
teachers also have cooperated in the research by giving approxi- 
mately six hours each to the completion of numerous check lists, 
inventories, and schedules relating to teacher activities, biograph- 
ical data, interests, and preferences. Statistical analysis of these 
results indicates the likelihood that, with proper selection of 
materials, predictive instruments may be developed that will 
prove practical in teacher selection. 

Preliminary arrangements for similar studies at the secondary 
school level are under way. It is anticipated that the major 
portion of this phase of the research will be completed during 
the fall of 1950. 

A number of collateral studies also are in progress. One such 
project represents an attempt to develop scales measuring teach- 
ers’ attitudes toward other individuals—pupils, other teachers, 
administrators, and parents. Another project represents an 
attempt to study teacher empathy as revealed by the comparison 
of teachers’ and pupils’ responses to situations permitting choice 
among pictorially presented materials. Also an empirical study 
is being made of the usefulness of a “picture preference” 
approach for the identification of individual differences in certain 
personality dimensions. This investigation is an effort to deter- 
mine whether such measurement may be adapted to the purposes 
of teacher selection. 

A major concern throughout the study has been the develop- 
ment of criterion data. After extensive study and job analysis an 
Observation Blank for use by the observers in the elementary 
school project was developed. The reliability of this instrument, 
as used by trained observers, has been an important area of 
study of the Teacher Characteristics Study staff. 
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Related to this procedure is a study in progress of the assess- 
ments made by observers seeking to determine, through the 
application of factor analysis techniques, the justification for the 
use of a single over-all judgment of teaching versus a multi- 
dimensional approach. 

Still another investigation under way is a factorial study of 
the conditions that appear to influence the judgment of teaching 
effectiveness, as, for example, the influence of the particular 
school system in which a teacher is employed, the socioeconomic 
level of the neighborhood in which the school is located, char- 
acteristics of the administration of the school, the points of view 
with respect to education held by school administrators as against 
those of the teacher, the age of the teacher, and the experience 
of the teacher. 

It is expected that these and other studies at the elementary 
and secondary levels may lead to the development of evaluation 
instruments which may be cross-validated with additional sam- 
ples of teachers drawn from different parts of the United 


States. It is expected that this project will be completed by the 
fall of 1951. 


CONCLUSION 


I said at the beginning of this report that we had come to a 
time when, because of the critical international situation, incon- 
sequential considerations fall away, and we see with unusual 
clarity those things which really count. It is a time of change 
in the world’s affairs fit for, and challenging the energies and the 
courage of, youth. It is indeed one of Emerson’s periods of revo- 
lution. “If there is any period one would desire to be born in,” 
said he, “‘is it not the age of revolution? When the old and the 
new stand side by side and admit of being compared; when the 
energies of all men are searched by fear and hope; when the his- 
toric glories of the old can be compensated by the rich possibilities 
of the new era?” In this new era, I know that the American 
Council on Education will fulfill its important responsibility. 

And so I close this, my last, annual report as president of the 
American Council on Education. I can truly say that it has been 
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a great experience not only because I believe that during this 
period some valuable contributions have been made to the devel- 
opment of American education, but also especially because it has 
been such a personal pleasure to work with you. Together we 
have studied the problems of American education and made the 
results widely available. Together we have conferred and arrived 
at a consenus of opinion on these problems. Together we have 
represented the interests of the schools and colleges to the gov- 
ernment, both in war and in peace. Together we have emphasized 
the indispensable place of education as a basis for international 
understanding and good will. Indeed, the Council has been and 
will continue to be, in its new home, and under new leadership, 
as its Constitution pledges, a center “‘to advance American educa- 
tion in any or all of its phases through comprehensive, voluntary, 
cooperative action on the part of educational associations, organ- 
izations, and institutions. .. .” 

But I reserve, as I have always done in these annual reports, 
my last words of thanks to the members of the Council staff, both 
past and present. At all times, the staff has been large enough to 
be effective but small enough to be a family. It has been devoted 
to its duties, hard-working, and most cooperative. One could not 
wish for more in his associates. They have served the Council 
faithfully and well, several of them for a long span of years. | 
express my deepest appreciation to each and all of them for their 
invaluable services and for the friendship which alone can come 
from working together in a great cause. 


May 5, 1950 GEORGE F, Zook 
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Scholarly Inquiry and the American 
Tradition’ 


By JAMES B. CONANT 


HE PROGRAM OF THIS MEETING of the American Council 
"| v planned with a frank recognition of the grimness 

and anxiety of the present moment. To my mind, to have 
done otherwise than bring out into the open the apprehensions 
engendered by the international scene would have been to have 
buried our heads in the sands of isolationism. But, I must 
admit, it would have been far pleasanter to have devoted this 
gathering to a review of the progress of American education 
during the period of Dr. Zook’s presidency of the Council. 
My address as chairman of the Council would then have fitted 
in completely with this dinner in honor of Dr. Zook. I could 
have turned my eyes away from the present and the future and 
dwelt on the history of American education in the last twenty 
years, and particularly the role of the American Council. Dr. 
Zook has literally made this organization what it is today, 
and every man, woman, and child in the United States should 
be grateful to him for what he has done for American educa- 
tion, and we educators who are gathered here have special 
reason for our gratitude. 

In addressing myself to the topic of the meeting, I am going 
to trespass into the fields of both history and prophecy. The 
title for my remarks is “Scholarly Inquiry and the American 
Tradition.” I shall speak largely about one phase of scholarly 
inquiry, namely, pure science. But since I believe that in terms 
of academic history and present practice, both the driving force 
and the frame of reference are the same for the scholar in the 
humanities, the social sciences, and the natural sciences, I hope 
this audience will receive my words with that belief in mind. The 
unity of the academic world is the unity of a conviction of the 

* Address given before the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, May 5, 1950. 
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basic importance of free inquiry, of the deep significance of the 
scholar’s pursuit of truth, however elusive this truth may appear 
to be. It is the quest, not the certainty, which all scholars in their 
heart of hearts must prize most highly, and the joy of the chase 
unites them all. 

My thesis tonight can be summed up in a relatively few words: 
a study of the history of the American nation on the one hand, 
and the history of science on the other, shows that certain basic 
presuppositions are common to both enterprises. If that be 
true, I venture to believe that in an age of technology the two 
traditions must mutually support and reinforce each other; a 
country where this occurs will be powerful because of its dynamic 
quality and, in competition with a more static system, will even- 
tually win out. Needless to say, the contrasting system which 
I have in mind, the static system, is that to be found on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain. 

Scholarly inquiry and the American tradition go hand in 
hand, specifically, science and the assumptions behind our politics 
are compatible: in the Soviet Union, in contrast, the tradition 
of science is diametrically opposed to the official philosophy of 
the realm. Therefore, in the long run a competition between 
the free countries of the world and those which lie within the 
orbit of the dictatorship of the proletariat must result in a vic- 
tory for freedom. This is the conclusion I draw from my study 
of history; this is the light a study of the past seems to me to 
throw on the perplexing years that lie ahead. 

But my cautious optimism about the future, I must admit, is 
based on one assumption, namely, that we can avoid another 
global war. If that assumption proves false, my optimism 
largely disappears. Not that I wish to be counted among those 
extremists who talk of the end of civilization or the extinction 
of the human race if we and the Soviet Union start dropping 
atomic bombs on one another. There are large, densely popu- 
lated areas of the world which lie outside any possible belligerent 
zones in such a global war. There are large cities with ancient 
traditions—cultural centers—particularly to the south of both 
Russia and ourselves which, under the worst conditions, would 
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remain untouched. Perhaps it is the fated task of those of us 
now living in the United States to develop our own civilization 
in these uncertain days merely in order to transmit it to the 
survivors of World War III in other lands. It would be no 
inglorious mission. But I for one refuse to assume any such 
outcome of our labors. I believe with intelligence, patience, and 
good luck we can get through the balance of this century with- 
out another global war; and if we can, I have every confidence 
that the free peoples of the world will win the ideological strug- 
gle of our times. 

This favorable outcome of a long period of tension, of uncer- 
tainty, of sacrifice, of struggle seems to me predicted on the 
basis of our knowledge of the past. The history of the American 
people has been the history of increasing democracy, of increas- 
ing concern with the welfare of all the people—slow but sure 
progress toward the goals of equality and tolerance, of “‘the 
maximum of individual liberty,” “the minimum of class distinc- 
tion.” I should be the last to undervalue the significance of all 
these elements in our tradition. But the one I wish to emphasize 
here tonight goes back far beyond the founding of this republic. 
This is the tradition of local autonomy, local responsibility, local 
initiative—the vigorous independence of groups of individuals. 
One could show how these ideas have been effective in producing 
the present cultural pattern in the United States, including our 
devotion to an economic system in which there are literally mil- 
lions of centers of initiative and decision. The local basis of 
our free school system, the almost chaotic diversity of our 
methods of providing education beyond the high school, many 
segments of our religious life—all reflect the same ancient and 
solid belief in the value of independence for small bodies of men. 

Before showing how the same unconscious suppositions under- 
lie all scholarly inquiry as well as the American notion of 
independence, let me remind you of what some historians have 
to say about the origins of this important element in the con- 
glomerate we designate the American way of life. You will 
pardon my parochialism as a New Englander, I feel sure, if I 
point out that there are those who believe the form of church 
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government set up by the Massachusetts Bay Colony three 
hundred years ago is the point of origin. A Congregationalist 
historian sees in the first platform of the Congregational form 
of church discipline the beginnings of our liberties. He speaks 
of “the very small mustard seed . . . which should ensure free- 
dom of action to each local New England Congregation.” From 
this seed, he goes on to say, “there grew the great tree of 
religious and civil liberty.” 

Other writers trace back the idea of the independence of each 
congregation not to New England but to Old England, to the 
triumphs of Cromwell’s army and the rise of the independent 
party in the Parliament of those days. But it is not for me, an 
amateur, to attempt to enter into an historical analysis of the 
interplay of religious, social, and political forces in the seven- 
teenth century that are reflected in the history on this continent 
of almost all the Protestant faiths. Suffice it to say that those 
who know would agree that the Congregational, or independent, 
method of organizing religious worship, as contrasted to the 
Presbyterian or the Episcopalian, was one highly important 
factor in reinforcing the parallel method of organizing political 
units. 

If in matters of doctrine it was right and proper for small 
groups of earnest men to take their spiritual destiny into their 
own hands, then too it was right and proper for local groups 
to determine their own political future. It hardly seems to me 
a matter of accident that in those portions of the country that 
were settled by pioneers who brought the Congregational type 
of church discipline, political independence has flourished with 
special vigor. 

Let me ask you to note that I have not been talking about the 
tradition of individual freedom. Individual freedom is some- 
thing else again—of vast importance of course, and closely 
related to the independence of like-minded groups of men. But 
in the doctrinal field as in the political, the notion of individual 
freedom, if pushed to its extreme, leads logically to philosophic 
anarchy. This is another strain in the American tradition, to be 
sure, represented by Thoreau. Now some would say it is this 
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highly individualistic strain in the American tradition that is 
allied to science in particular and scholarship in general, but 
that is not my view. There is an element of discipline in science 
which is mingled in a strange way with the basic notion of free 
inquiry, and, above all, with a communal acceptance of the 
significance of a course of action. A combination of these three 
elements, I submit, is likewise to be found in the realm of re- 
ligious thought as expressed in the independent congregations 
and, in the realm of politics, by the town meeting. 

Ever since the days of the amateur scientists of the seven- 
teenth century, science has been not a purely individual affair 
but a social activity; in a sense a communal activity. Yet it has 
been independent of government, of any external authority, and, 
like the independent churches of the seventeenth century, has 
rejected all attempts even within its own domain to set up gov- 
erning officials or authoritarian boards. It has rejected the 
equivalent of bishops and presbyters alike. Yet it has had a 
sort of discipline. In science there gradually emerges, often 
after violent battles, an agreed-on scientific opinion. There is 
neither total anarchy nor monolithic uniformity in science; there 
is the recognized right of individual dissent, but the dissenter 
must be ready to do battle for his views. There is no recognized 
tule of the majority, neither appointed nor elected officials have 
any power; there is the accepted premise that scientific inquiry 
is important and that a science can be advanced by controversy 
related to experiment and observation. Change is considered 
desirable and is taken as a matter of course. 

Modern science is a vast fabric woven of many threads. To 
trace any one of them back over the course of a century or two 
would be to run into heresy, that is, vigorous dissent from what 
was then orthodoxy; but the clash of opinion was not sterile but 
fruitful, the opposing camps of scientists in the major conflicts 
eventually produced new advances by the very divergence of 
their views. I submit that the history of the United States has 
not been dissimilar. Turn to any number of the great issues 
which have profoundly moved our people. Who can say that, 
except in a few instances, the right lay entirely on the one side 
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or the other? Is it not rather that out of the conflict came 
new views, better prospects for the welfare of the people, of 
the nation, and of our institutions? So at least it seems to me. 
Free inquiry within an accepted framework of reason and one 
set of value-judgments has produced what we call science; a free 
competition of ideas has each generation refined the concepts 
of this American society of free men. 

A speaker sixteen years ago, when Dr. Zook was taking office, 
putting forward the thesis I am upholding here tonight would 
have had difficulty in making a contrast; he would have been 
hard put to it to find an opposing picture to the one he was 
painting of the union of the traditions of science and those of a 
free society. Alas, today the contrast is readily at hand. In. 
deed, to my mind, it is the fundamental issue which divides the 
world. Incredible as it seems to many of my generation, the 
Soviet Union is not only a brutal police state—that the world 
has often seen—but a society which bases all its actions on an 
authoritarian philosophy of science. I use these words advisedly. 
For dialectical materialism as developed by Lenin and now 
interpreted by the handful of men who control the Communist 
party in Russia (and the world) places science in a central 
position. That may be flattering to the scientist, but we now 
realize full well the price he pays. There is no free play for 
the dissenters; there is, on the contrary, a ruling doctrine, an 
overriding official philosophy. And, what is more important, 
there is an official group to determine what is orthodox and what 
is not. The authority of this tribunal acknowledges no limita- 
tions; the whole field of science is quite as much within its juris- 
diction as politics or economics. Indeed, one may perhaps say 
even more, for, as I said a moment ago, the founders of the 
party doctrine early placed the sciences in the forefront of their 
philosophy. 

As a consequence there is a Communist doctrine in biology 
based on the work of Lysenko. This work has been challenged 
by almost all non-Communist biologists both inside and outside 
Russia. But whatever may be Lysenko’s shortcomings as an 
experimenter and a theorist, he must be a skilled intriguer, for 
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he stands high in the inner circles of the Communist party. Once 
his views were declared consistent with “dialetical materialism,” 
all other opinions were declared bourgeois and antirevolutionary 
and against the state. Biologists on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain who once ventured to disagree with Lysenko have now 
recanted. This is no solitary case. There is a party line in phil- 
ology, believe it or not. There is the beginning of a party doc- 
trine in atomic physics. Incredible things are being said and 
written by the leaders of Soviet science. 

The world is divided, then, not so much by differences in forms 
of government or in the organization of economic life (great 
and important as these differences are), but by the distinction 
between a static and a dynamic philosophy of thought and action. 
The Soviet system is static as all authoritarian systems are. In 
the long run in such an atmosphere new ideas in science cannot 
develop, any more than they can in politics or economics. In 
Russia there are no centers of initiative, no local autonomy of 
independent groups; clashes between rival camps of thinkers are 
soon ordered to cease and the issues settled by appeal to a single 
philosophy as interpreted by the high priests in the Kremlin. Of 
course, technology, the application of scientific knowledge to spe- 
cific problems, can proceed under these conditions. It is so pro- 
ceeding at a rate faster than some of us had thought possible, no 
doubt of that. For the short run, in terms of efficiency, the Soviet 
system may seem to have a certain advantage over us. But for 
the longer run I cannot see how an essentially static authoritarian 
philosophy can compete with a dynamic philosophy in an age 
when science is of such vast importance for peace and war. 

I conclude, therefore, as I began on a note of cautious opti- 
mism about the future and an emphasis on the unity of scholarly 
inquiry. To be sure, I have focused attention on one group of 
scholars, those who are advancing knowledge in the field of sci- 
ence; but I have done so only because I believe the accidents of 
history have placed these men at a strategic point. The complex 
material support of twentieth-century Western civilization de- 
pends so fully on technology which, in turn, rests so heavily on 
science that the whole fabric of scholarly inquiry, of which science 
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is but a portion, is an integral part of the modern scene. The 
American tradition of freedom and independence is anti-authori- 
tarian; so too is scholarship; our mechanized age has been the 
product of both. 

Scholarship without free inquiry is nonsense; America without 
its tradition would be a foreign land; to deindustrialize our so. 
ciety would be to destroy it; therefore, only catastrophic war or 
revolution can break the chain that binds the three component 
parts together. The American scholar, therefore, has no reason 
for discouragement, least of all cause to desert his post. To my 
mind, he is one of the key figures of the century; may he redouble 
his efforts to accomplish his great task! 


XUM 


Education Faces the World Crisis’ 
By HAROLD BENJAMIN 


HAT IS THE JOB of American education in the present 

\ \ | world situation? Before suggesting an answer or two 

to this question, it may be instructive to recall certain 

of the ways in which education has faced previous great crises. 

For, difficult as the present world problems are, it must be re- 

membered that the human race has always faced severe problems, 

that mankind has often regarded itself as standing at the cross- 

roads of destiny, and that the members of the current generation 

are children of a thousand generations, each of which generally 
survived its difficulties. 

Perhaps one of the first tasks of education today is to remind 
our people, young and old, that they are not sons and daughters 
of ancestors who were commonly weak and timid. Their fathers 
and their fathers’ fathers tended to be men who rode their horses 
straight up, carried their carbines loose in their scabbards, and 
backed their hands with their lives. Their mothers and their 
mothers’ mothers were not often women afraid to drive wagons 
across frontiers, bear babies in the wilderness, or load rifles 
beside the cabin loopholes. The American legacy of ordinary, 
rugged courage may not perhaps be easily apparent at a time of 
hysterical peeping under every bed for Communist bogeymen, 
but it is, nevertheless, a reality which its inheritors might well 
more often recognize. 

Americans have indeed usually faced the great crises of their 
history with somewhat greater stocks of courage than of certain 
other desirable qualities, including developed intelligence, but in 
this respect, of course, they are not unique. Humanum est errare 
may be translated freely to mean “It is human to have more guts 
than brains.” 

One hundred years ago the American people faced the greatest 
crisis in their history to date. The black cloud of national divi- 

* Address given before the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
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sion hung over them. They lived in a country which had had 
Harvard College for more than two centuries, Yale and William 
and Mary for a century and a half, Princeton, Columbia, and 
Pennsylvania for a century, and a substantial number of other 
higher educational institutions—a very substantial number, con- 
sidering the populations involved. They lived in a country which 
had no national university, a surprising fact in view of the states- 
manlike arguments, supported by a considerable bequest, from 
the most revered and undoubtedly the greatest of their founding 
fathers, President George Washington. They had a national 
Military Academy, it is true, which had been operating for about 
thirty years, and a national Naval Academy only five years old; 
but neither of those institutions was more than a trade school, 
with little national appeal, as the wholesale resignations of Mili- 
tary Academy graduates for service against the United States 
were to demonstrate eleven years later. In all fairness, it should 
be added, of course, that a number of very distinguished Southern 
graduates of the Military and Naval Academies fought for the 
United States in 1861-65. 

In 1850 the United States of America faced dissolution. Many 
of its people generally recognized that it was moving rapidly to 
a crisis. Other countries in various parts of the world, some of 
them far less advanced than the United States, with markedly 
fewer educational facilities, had already abolished slavery peace- 
ably or would do so within a few years. What were the best 
efforts the political leaders of the United States could make to 
face this crisis in 1850? 

I suppose most of us would agree that the main efforts of that 
year were the Compromise of 1850 and the revival and strength- 
ening of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793. California was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a free state, but Utah and New Mexico 
were made territories with no ban on slavery. All police and 
peace officers in free states were directly ordered, under threat 
of stringent federal penalties, to cooperate with pursuers of run- 
away slaves. Some of them refused, and certain types of law- 
breaking became socially and patriotically correct in a dozen 
Northern states. When Daniel Webster of New Hampshire, 
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Massachusetts, and Dartmouth College supported the Com- 
promise of 1850, whose chief architect was Henry Clay of Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and three years in a country school, the Yankee 
was denounced as a traitor by his Abolitionist constituents, and 
the Southerner was regarded as having put the final touch on a 
long career of fence-straddling. 

The truth of the matter lay far deeper than political evasion 
or expediency. It is a truth we do not like to face even after a 
hundred years. Clay, Webster, their colleagues in political life, 
the people of the United States were too ignorant, too unedu- 
cated, to avoid the catastrophe toward which the country was 
moving at a steadily accelerated pace. They had to kill one- 
fifteenth of their number and set themselves back into barbarism, 
because they were not smart enough to buy the peaceful progress 
after which they vainly yearned. These people were conscious 
of the need for peace; they could state flatly, or in the rolling 
periods of neoclassical oratory, their willingness to pay a just 
and proper price for peace; but they lacked the necessary balance 
in their intellectual banks to cover that price. 

The people of this country in 1850, as now, knew that there 
was one price they could always pay for peace, if forced by cir- 
cumstances to do so. That price was the price of organized 
violence, the price of applied physical force, the price of warfare. 

We know today the unsatisfactory nature of a peace bought by 
war, and our people knew it in 1850, in 1861. They knew that 
the price of war was too high for civilized men to pay, yet they 
met a situation where they had to have peace, and the old, un- 
civilized coin was all they had on hand to make the purchase. So 
they threw their money down on the blanket—their money and 
their guns—their rifles and their ships—their men and women. 
They were a proud people, and when they decided they had to 
pay the price of violence for peace, they shot the works. 

In this description no hint of criticism of our people’s thorough- 
ness in war is implied. We are properly proud of our people in 
war. We are proud that they are the kind of people who are 
willing, if necessary, to shoot the works, who are willing to buy 
a required peace with any available currency. 
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We shall have cause to be even prouder of them, however, 
when they have higher resources in their national treasuries than 
the price of organized violence—the resources of greatly in- 
creased political efficiency, of stronger economic systems, and of 
heightened spiritual integrity. Nations are not born with money 
in their pockets to pay these higher prices. They have to earn 
the political, the economic, and the spiritual currencies required 
for those payments. They have to earn these funds by their own 
efforts. They cannot get economic intelligence in a loan from 
another power. They cannot inherit political efficiency from an 
army of occupation. They certainly cannot attain spiritual in- 
tegrity except by their own efforts. They have to pay these 
higher prices in terms of their own developed intelligences, their 
own matured characters, and their own creative imaginations. 

These things are precisely the objectives and the measures of 
the education that was needed but was too scarce in 1850, that is 
needed and is still too scarce in the United States today, and that 
must extend over all the world if we are to avoid coming again 
and again face to face with situations where the only coin we 
have to pay for an absolutely required peace is war. 

The development of the education we need in the United States 
and in our sister states throughout the world cannot be attained 
by exhortation or even by prayer alone, of course. There are 
many specific measures which we need to put into action by hard 
work in this particular year of crisis. 

Specifically, in this year 1950, in order to have a better educa- 
tional basis for improved political intelligence, economic eff- 
ciency, and spiritual integrity for all our people, we need, in the 
United States, federal aid to education. A bill has already passed 
the Senate and is now bottled up in the House of Representatives 
which would provide that federal aid and would leave to the 
states the decision as to the extent to which such services to the 
child as transportation, health care, and school lunches should 
be granted to parochial as well as to public school pupils. The 
members of the House of Representatives, and, more specifically, 
the members of the Rules Committee, do not have enough de- 
veloped political intelligence to put that bill, or a necessarily 
amended version of it, through the legislative mill. 
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Is it money we lack for this measure? Of course not. Even 
the members of the Congress who shout most loudly about 
economy know that it is not chiefly money we are lacking. The 
United States Senate’s greatest economy spokesman, the senior 
senator from Virginia, only the other day recognized the abun- 
dance of available federal money when he voted for new vet- 
erans hospitals which the Veterans Administration declares it 
does not need, has no medical staff to operate, and for which it 
cannot get the medical staff because the Congress has no money 
for such purposes. The cost of a few weeks of recovery aid to 
Europe, of one minor battle in World War II, or of an almost 
unnoticeable skirmish in World War III would cover much more 
than the proposed annual cost of federal aid to education. We 
have plenty of money for federal aid to education; we do not 
have enough developed intelligence for federal aid. 

We will have to develop enough intelligence as Catholics, for 
example, to recognize that the United States of America is a 
great Protestant country, not only in formal church membership, 
but also in some of the basic traditions of more than one hundred 
millions of its people, and that a clerical-religious approach to 
the question of public education which may be suitable to a fine, 
little, green, and very Catholic country of three million people, 
to which many of our greatest clerics are tied by kinship, is not 
always appropriate in the United States. 

We will have to develop enough intelligence as Protestants, 
for further example, to recognize that the United States of 
America is a great Catholic country, the greatest Roman Catholic 
country in the world, both in terms of the numbers of the church’s 
communicants and in the political and economic power it wields. 
A blindness to the great liberal resources of Catholicism and a 
rigid and uncompromising adherence to doctrinaire notions of 
the “separation” of church and state which may have been 
suitable to American conditions in the days of Horace Mann 
are not always appropriate to the United States in 1950. 

We will have to develop enough intelligence as voters to be- 
come more keenly aware of the disgrace and the danger to which 
we can bring the United States by selecting our local, state, and 
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national representatives without sufficient regard to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual burdens they will have to carry for us. 

Such outcomes require not only that everybody be educated, 
but also that everybody be given a dynamic and purposeful 
schooling as far above the general run-of-the-mill education of 
today in quality as the present level of our studies of individuals 
and communities will permit. Moreover, such outcomes require 
of us, with even greater force than of a people not aspiring to 
give education to everybody, that we afford special education to 
specially selected individuals on a scale more extended and a level 
more elevated than are possible or acceptable in a system where 
less than universal education is attempted. The second of these 
requirements, when carried into effect, will have profound im- 
pacts on higher education in this country—impacts of such tidal- 
wave proportions as to reduce to pondlike ripples the mere influx 
of veterans and expansion of physical facilities in the years im- 
mediately following the late war. 

A program of federally financed scholarships and fellowships, 
along the lines recommended in 1947 by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, should be and eventually will be 
established. It will in time be financed by federal appropriations 
to an extent which would now be regarded generally as fantastic. 

The people of the United States set up early in their history 
the goal of a universal elementary school and pressed toward 
that goal resolutely and steadily. They moved then, after a 
generation of hesitation, to the ideal of a universal secondary 
school to which they are coming closer every day in practice. 
They passed then with little hesitation to the notion of a postsec- 
ondary education of some kind for all their youth, and they are 
implementing that notion with extraordinary speed. That they 
will hesitate, in the long run, to use in general support of higher 
education the instrument of federal grants, which they have long 
employed in certain phases of higher education, is improbable. 
Authorities in higher education may argue about the advisability 
of such grants. The people of the United States have already 
made their decision. They will make those grants, in my opinion, 
within the next decade. 
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There is another phase of the national effort in higher educa- 
tion which has not been discussed very much in recent years and 
which is of the highest importance in our efforts to prepare our- 
selves more effectively to meet the present world crisis and the 
series of continuing crises of which the history of the second 
half of the twentieth century will likely be composed. I refer to 
the higher educational activities of various branches of the 
federal government. 

The United States Department of Agriculture’s so-called 
Graduate School, the three academies and the numerous higher 
professional schools of the armed forces, the two teachers col- 
leges, and the one university operated by the federal government 
in the District of Columbia, the Library of Congress, the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Smithsonian Institution, the Bureau 
of Ethnology, the Bureau of Standards, the many government 
research organizations, ranging from the great naval and mili- 
tary laboratories to the plant industry station, and the numerous 
special training tasks carried on for various departments of the 
federal government by universities—all these are merely a few 
samples of a tremendous scope of federal activity in research, 
instruction, and service on a higher educational level. 

I do not pretend to know which of such activities would be 
improved by being associated with a University of the United 
States, but I suspect that many of them would benefit greatly by 
such an association. I am convinced that the university system 
of education offers an instrument for doing some of these jobs 
much better than they are now done. 

I assume that such a university would be set up like an Ameri- 
can university, that is, with an appointed policy-making board of 
laymen, an executive officer elected by the board, and faculty 
members designated by the board on recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive. In addition to the usual executive officer, it might be 
well to establish the un-American custom of appointing annually 
a prestige officer who could be called the rector or chancellor, 
whose duties would be ornamental, and who would normally be 
a distinguished elder statesman, soldier, industrialist, or perhaps 
in time—about 1980—a scholar. 
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The University of the United States might well give instruction 
only to advanced graduate and postdoctoral students. In this 
respect, particularly in fields where the federal government needs 
to train specialists for its own activities, it would extend the kinds 
of services now being performed in distinguished fashion by such 
agencies as the Princeton School of Advanced Studies and the 
Harvard advanced fellowships in journalism and education. In 
the field of advanced military studies alone such a university 
would be in a position to furnish instructional and research 
services of a value far exceeding the cost of the whole institution. 
It would seem, further, that there might profitably be established 
a system of institutional memberships in this university whereby 
higher educational institutions and learned societies, both in this 
country and abroad, eventually could be associated with the Uni- 
versity of the United States for the exchange of professors, 
advanced students, and research services. Speculation on the 
details of organization of such an institution is, of course, an idle 
pastime. The jobs which such a university would have handed to 
it immediately would determine much of its organization. 

A chief objection to this university is that it would be subject 
to the Congress for its appropriations and that it might thus be- 
come a political instrument. It should not, and probably would 
not, be set up in any greater dependence upon the pleasure of 
Congress than the state universities are dependent upon the legis- 
latures of Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
to name only a few in this North Central area. 

What those and other great state universities of the country 
have done for their areas, and incidentally for the nonstate 
higher educational institutions of their area, the University of 
the United States could and should do for the whole country. 

I have spoken of three kinds of possible federal support of 
education: (1) general federal aid to the states for elementary 
and secondary education, (2) a program of federal scholarships 
and fellowships for selected college and university students, and 
(3) a national university on the highest levels of instruction and 
research in fields of particular interest to government agencies. 
These are merely examples of the kind of educational enter- 
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prises which, in my opinion, should be undertaken by the federal 
government. Other examples could well be given, not only in 
the federal area, but also in the fields of state-supported, state- 
aided, and private education. 

My colleagues on this program have spoken of research and 
instructional needs in the humanities, the social studies, and the 
natural sciences which the present crisis has intensified. The 
American people know how or have the necessary skills for learn- 
ing how to develop these programs of education on any level. 
Their lacks are not so much in their know-how as in their want- 
what. In the increasing amount of governmental support, na- 
tional, state, and local, that is coming for education in this coun- 
try, there are certain dangers, certain don’t-want-whats which the 
people of the United States will seek to avoid, if they recognize 
them for what they are. 

One of these dangers arises from a long-held belief, current 
over much of the world, that a bookish education, a literary- 
verbal training, a scientific-technological preparation, or some 
other combination of schooling skills is in itself the end of edu- 
cation, and that such a collection of activities can be given in 
an academic corner under a strict system of thought control. 
This is a very old belief. It has been tested in practice many 
times. Again and again a dictator, a totalitarian régime, a ruling 
class, or some other papa-knows-best agency has attempted to 
set up an educational system to study only approved doctrines, 
to search only for approved truth, and to produce only conformers 
to an approved régime. 

Any system of education which requires conformity to a pre- 
scribed dogma in any field of study is digging its own grave in 
that field. All great educational achievement is the result of an 
intelligent search for, and a skillful cultivation of, idiosyncrasy. 
Any system which penalizes idiosyncrasy and puts a premium 
on conformity in intellectual matters will produce more bureau- 
crats than statesmen, more mechanics than scientists, more bill 
posters than artists, and more soap-opera hacks than dramatists. 

There are plenty of people in the world who will insist that 
any education supported, aided, or even tolerated by the state 
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must submit to thought control by the state. They are the 
spiritual sons and daughters of hundreds of generations of men 
who have believed that educational systems should be totally 
subordinate to systems relying upon force and threats of force. 
Their illusions have been shattered again and again from the 
plowed site of Carthage to the rubble heaps Unter den Linden. 
A Mussolini or a Stalin, a Franco or a Peron, can say in purple 
oratory that he wants first, to insure strict loyalty to his régime 
and second, to build a great educational system. He cannot do 
it that way. When he tries it, he sends the schools and uni- 
versities of his country back more and more to such intellectual 
exercises as the construction of doggerel odes of devotion to the 
glorious leader, the elaboration of philosophical “proofs” of 
the party’s greatness, and the meaningless repetition of cere- 
monies of “loyalty” to the fatherland. 

To meet the world crisis today, tomorrow, and in the years to 
come, we Americans need vastly improved and expanded educa- 
tional opportunities, supported more and more by all our people, 
which is to say, in large measure, by our governments. We need 
to develop these opportunities with a maximum of original think- 
ing and a minimum of thought control. 
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The Humanities Face the World Crisis’ 
By CHARLES E. ODEGAARD 


HAVE BEEN ASKED to speak to you about the contribution 
I which the humanities have to offer as American education 

faces the world crisis. Before I can suggest what I believe 
to be their significant contributions at this juncture in our na- 
tional life, I must first say a word concerning the world crisis 
itself. I shall,not endeavor to give a description of it, but I 
must ask you to permit me to suggest certain aspects which greatly 
enhance the critical importance of the humanities and place an 
onerous and special responsibility upon humanists in American 
education. 

I am sure that all of us five years ago would have felt that 
the world was then passing through its great crisis and that, to 
use an already outmoded phrase, with the cessation of hostilities 
war would be over and with the advent of peace the great crisis 
would subside. The “‘crisis’’ would probably have been viewed 
by us then as produced in large part by the juxtaposition of two 
developments in modern civilization. The first is man’s greatly 
magnified power to destroy, typified by the atomic bomb but 
present in many other engines of death and destruction developed 
in recent years, a power to destroy which had been unleashed 
through the conflicts which gave rise to World War II. The 
second development is the contraction of the world so that there 
is left in modern war no refuge for, or from, civilization. Our 
world has become so highly articulated and the interconnections 
have gained so in thoroughness and complexity that a violent dis- 
turbance in one area quickly affects catastrophically the most 
remote areas of the globe. There is no need of my laboring 
these familiar points. 

Since the “‘cessation of hostilities” at the end of World War II, 
most of the world—though by no means everybody—has been 
spared physical destruction, but the world still lives in over- 
whelming fear of men’s resort to war with even more terrible 
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weapons than were used in World War II; and to this fear have 
been added the scarcely more refined torments of the cold war. 
To cow the minds and hearts of enemies and to bring them to 
subservience by disorganizing opposition, men in earlier genera- 
tions relied largely on force expressed through the use of physical 
weapons—bows and arrows, lances, swords, Greek fire, cannons, 
shells, and atomic bombs. Since 1945 we have seen more clearly 
how ideological weapons can be forged and used to stir up 
devastating fears which bring about the collapse of states and 
the destruction of enemy opposition. Atom bombs in a hot war 
or ideologies in a cold war can be used to the same end—to 
frighten and conquer men. 

The United States must be prepared to pilot its way through 
the turbulent rapids of the cold war, skirting, we hope, the fearful 
possibilities of a hot war, toward the more peaceful waters of a 
decent world order which we devoutly desire. How well we are 
prepared for the eventuality of a shooting war is beyond my 
capacity to judge. The military connotation of the terms “‘pre- 
paredness”’ and ‘‘national defense” suggests that we have given 
considerable thought to our protection for a hot war. There is 
nothing in the world situation today to indicate the wisdom of 
any lessening of watchfulness or preparedness on our part. A 
very large segment of our federal government and of our federal 
budget is devoted to the defense establishment. On that I think 
we can all agree, whether or not there is agreement as to the 
adequacy of these arrangements to meet possible emergencies. 

We have in the past thought our way through the problem 
of military defense, and in this regard we have sufficient tradi- 
tion behind us that our danger is, if anything, that we may rest 
on it rather than mold it to changing circumstances so that in 
case of war we can win, whatever that may mean under modern 
conditions. A military defense system is a familiar thing to us, 
but at best it is a stand-by plant for destruction. Its existence 
can contribute to peace only in a negative sense; fear of it may 
cause an enemy to avoid recourse to war. It is a necessity under 
present circumstances, but it cannot serve as a positive basis on 
which to build defenses for a genuine peace. 
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In America we have given far less thought to our defenses 
against the insidious weapons of the cold war. 1am far from sug- 
gesting that we do not have means for defense, but we have not 
developed as a nation a mobilization plan for the use of our 
resources; we have not thought our way through the very com- 
plicated problem presented by ideological conflict. Since this is 
the case, we run the grave risk of attempting to transfer auto- 
matically concepts of a defense system developed for the cir- 
cumstances of a shooting war to a field of conflict where not a 
shot is fired, but where resounding victories are won. Yet it is 
seriously to be questioned if the two situations are comparable 
and if the methods evolved for the conduct of a hot war are 
readily applicable to the circumstances of the cold war. 

It will be all the more tragic for the world if we do not come 
to an understanding of these matters, for in this area we are 
dealing with the minds of men in which are to be found not only 
the defenses against the weapons of the cold war—ignorance, 
jealousy, envy, self-pride, hate, and fear—but also the defenses 
for peace—intelligence, sympathy, generosity, mutual considera- 
tion and helpfulness, and humane understanding. Though we 
have no recourse now but to maintain our stand-by plant for 
military defense, it is absolute folly to think that it is sufficient 
to protect us against the destruction that bores from within under 
the pressure of the cold war or that it is the basis of a real peace. 
We must look to the defenses in our minds both as a nation 
seeking to defend itself and as a people who aspire to find a way 
toward life in an orderly, peaceful, and just world. The combi- 
nation of inflamed passions and an enormous potentiality for 
physical destruction, which we recognize to be endemic in the 
world today, places in men’s hands an explosive charge frighten- 
ing to hold. This constitutes, indeed, a crisis for our world; 
and if American education aspires to help men to be better and 
wiser men in a peaceful world, now is the time for it to attempt 
to fulfill its function by aiding men to summon whatever wisdom 
and understanding they can find. 

This is a task which calls for the most imaginative efforts of 
all the branches of learning—humanities, social sciences, and 
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natural sciences—and of all levels of education from the schools, 
through the colleges and universities, to adult education. There 
is plenty of room for all and no competitive spirit need mar this 
enterprise. If I concern myself with the contribution of the 
humanities, I do not wish to be understood as speaking as though 
there are no other areas of learning which have a contribution 
to make to a world in crisis. It is a saddening thing to see the 
way scholars and scientists, rooted in their specialties, sometimes 
speak as though their special interests were the only ones needed, 
The humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences deal with 
different aspects of man and the universe in which he lives, and 
they complement each other. With reference to the humanities, 
I would submit only that they are as essential for the resolution 
of modern ideological conflicts as the physical sciences are for a 
modern shooting war, and that they are of central importance 
to any consideration of the way in which we must fight a cold war 
or work our way toward a basis for peaceful relations among 
nations. Whether it be for the prosecution of the cold war or 
for the construction of a basis for world order, Americans must 
know men as they have never known them before. 

To acquire this knowledge of man, they must rely upon help 
from the humanist and the social scientist. It is my responsibility 
today to speak concerning the humanities, those bodies of knowl- 
edge about man usually designated as history, philosophy, re- 
ligion, languages and literature, art, music, and cultural anthro- 
pology. These disciplines share in common a tendency to see 
men whole, as individuals rather than as abstractions, as prob- 
abilities. They also share a lively concern with the ends and pur- 
poses of man as expressed in the story of men’s lives, in the 
speculations of philosophy or of religious belief, or in works of 
literature and art. 

It is a significant commentary on the mentality of our own 
times that these humanistic subjects should be regarded so often 
as “cultural subjects,” decorative perhaps, but a trifle unneces- 
sary, certainly not worth the same serious concern as the objec- 
tive study of the way in which man has been fed, clothed, and 
governed. It is strange how under the spell of the materialistic 
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prejudices of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the “prac- 
tical” emphasis has led many men to belabor the “realities” of 
life, realities which, incidentally, anyone can see with his own 
eyes. The objective and the obvious are readily confused with 
one another. At the same time this “‘practical’’ emphasis has 
led many to be blind to the equally objective fact that men have 
a habit of infusing a rich spiritual and emotional content into 
their lives which is nowhere better revealed than in the materials 
which are the concern of the humanities. If we are to under- 
stand man, we need to know more not only about his behavior 
in the mass in society, but also about the forms through which he 
has expressed his inward life, his hopes and fears, his aspirations 
and his disappointments, the attachments to which he will cling, 
and the bondage against which he will struggle. There is a highly 
practical content in the humanities which is relevant and neces- 
sary to any consideration of man; especially at a time when man 
himself can be a colossally destructive force in the world, the 
humanities should be fully exploited by American education in 
the fulfillment of a pressing responsibility to help Americans 
acquire an insight into man’s character. 

There are two sides to this coin—man—and we should be 
careful to consider both: what other peoples are like, and what 
we Americans are like. What about the other fellow, and what 
about ourselves? 

I shall not linger long over the need for Americans to know 
the other peoples of the world at a time when the world has con- 
tracted in size, when America is a great power at loggerheads 
with another great power in a tinder-box world. The wisdom 
or folly of great decisions which Americans have to make often 
rests on their valid knowledge of other peoples. Let me cite an 
instance much in the press now. In a way startling to behold, our 
lives have become intermingled with the politics of the Chinese. 
The creation of a Communist régime in China has seriously al- 
tered the balance of relations between the East and the West, and 
it has marked a great victory for communism and the Soviet Un- 
ion. As we try to assess the causes of defeat of our policy and to 
determine future policy suitable under these changed conditions, 
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the repercussions shake our whole governmental structure, under- 
mine confidence in the integrity of the State Department and the 
foreign service, stir up exacerbated party feeling, and spread a 
suspicion that eats into our whole body politic. Yet these con- 
sequences are seriously conditioned by some simple generaliza- 
tions concerning the politics of China, whose validity surely needs 
to be checked by the American public against some real knowl- 
edge of the Chinese. We may well ask if we as a people have had 
yet the educational experience which would enable us to reach 
informed judgments in this area where willy-nilly we are respon- 
sible for action affecting profoundly ourselves, the Chinese, and 
the rest of the world. 

The case of the Chinese is only one out of many. We have a 
compelling necessity now to understand the Russians as never 
before. If they continue to be our enemies in the cold war or 
in a hot war or if we are to find a way of adjustment with them 
toward peace, whether for war or for peace, then we must know 
them and their ways. The battle for spheres of influence in the 
minds of the border peoples requires us to know likewise the 
inhabitants of Southeast Asia, of India, and of the Near Eastern 
world, as well as the more familiar nations of Europe. All these 
peoples have their own traditions, their own unresolved conflicts, 
and their own aspirations in the light of which we must attempt 
to formulate an intelligent policy for our relations with them. 

We can penetrate to a knowledge of their inner life and motiva- 
tions which serve as the only real bases of friendship for us 
through a knowledge of their history, of their philosophical and 
religious ideas, and through an appreciation of what their literary 
and other art forms mean to them. At the expense of repetition, 
I will remind you again that for us to be indifferent to the in- 
tangible spiritual elements with which they have infused the 
physical world around them is to blind ourselves in a way dan- 
gerous for our relations with them. Seeking their friendship, 
we may unwittingly repel them or fail to recognize mutual bases 
for good understanding. 

Americans need now an intimate knowledge of other peoples of 
the world. But even as a man may know that he is hungry and 
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lack food, so Americans need this knowledge and yet are largely 
ignorant. This fact provides a colossal challenge to humanists 
and social scientists in American education. It is not enough to 
create research institutes here and there, and we are far from 
having established an adequate number of such centers. The 
problem is twofold. We need many more persons competent to 
bring knowledge of other peoples into the learned circles of the 
specialists. We also need to find ways to bring a larger measure 
of understanding of other peoples to the mass of Americans. 
There are no easy solutions here, and we have hardly scratched 
the surface of this problem. Except for the limited research 
experience available to a handful of experts, American education 
has been focused on the Western European tradition. Despite 
the area-study programs of some graduate schools, the under- 
graduate college student is still largely untouched by a knowledge 
of the Far Eastern, Near Eastern, and Slavic peoples. At the 
school level there is even less exposure to these great culture areas 
with which Americans are brought into immediate contact by the 
circumstances of modern life. We simply have not worked out a 
way in American education to expose Americans to the non- 
Occidental world. We humanists are ill prepared at present to 
undertake this task, yet it needs to be faced and there are no 
others to do it. It is we who through imagination, creative plan- 
ning, and much hard work must try to find a way to enlarge the 
frame of reference of the American citizen. This is not a prob- 
lem merely for the research expert; it is a problem to be con- 
sidered by teachers at all levels of education. Perhaps it is above 
all at the level of adult education that we have or can create an 
opportunity for the continuing education of the American so 
that he can exercise his responsibilities as a citizen of the world 
on the basis of a more intelligent knowledge of the other peoples 
with whom he shares this globe. It may be that in our subsequent 
discussions here we can give some consideration to these matters. 

Unfortunately, just at the time when American education needs 
to find a way to give the American people a greatly increased 
knowledge of large groups of peoples whose languages and ways 
are very different from our own, there is an equally great need 
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that Americans understand thoroughly themselves and the im- 
plications of their own actions. Their defense against the ideo- 
logical weapons of the cold war demands that they be as wary 
of their own actions as they are watchful of others, for they can 
undo themselves under the pressure of fear attending the cold 
war. The Communist assault has given a new meaning to the 
old adage, ‘‘Divide and conquer.” We have seen in the Soviet 
advance since the end of the shooting war in 1945 how victories 
can be won over nations whose defenses are dissolved through the 
acid of civil dissension working within unwise peoples who permit 
themselves to be outsmarted by clever and determined minorities, 
Ideas carried by a handful of shock troops have a remarkable 
power to penetrate the thickest walls of concrete and stone. 
There is no Maginot Line which can keep them out. The only 
defense against dictatorial power based on Communist ideology is 
a better set of ideas expressed in social relationships which per- 
mit men to fulfill more closely their aspirations for decent living. 
In an ideological war we must outthink the opposition by main- 
taining continuously a decent social order which deprives the 
enemy of recruits within our ranks. 

Fortunately, we Americans are not without some ideas which 
are effective in the social sphere and of intrinsic value. It was 
not merely the material abundance of our mountains and plains 
which made America the Promised Land for millions during the 
last two centuries. There is also in America a design for living 
of men among men which is in part a legacy from certain experi- 
ences of our English forebears in constitutional government and 
in part a development of our own American experience given 
symbolic expression by the careers of the great figures of our 
tradition, who sought a pattern by which the individual might be 
guaranteed freedom which would not be at the expense of the 
general welfare, by which class would not be built upon privilege 
at the expense of other classes, and in accordance with which 
peaceful adjustments within the nation could be achieved through 
democratic processes. The maintenance of a democratic system 
for the resolution of social problems requires of a people educa- 
tion—and humanistic education at that. It takes a heap of under- 
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standing of men to use the democratic process and a large amount 
of what used to be called character: patience, thoughtfulness, 
generosity of spirit, frankness, honesty. To preserve the demo- 
cratic system, Americans must be capable of delicate balances of 
judgment, of nice discrimination, of tolerance for differences of 
opinion which can be pitted against each other in the market 
place but which must operate within the democratic rules of the 
game. Americans must know how to guard themselves against 
slipping into a demand for specious uniformity, into an appear- 
ance of harmony where there is a real difference of opinion which 
should be adjudicated through the open competition of the demo- 
cratic process. There is a very real danger that we may resort 
to dictatorial power as a defense against dictatorial power and 
thus undermine the very bases for the continuance of a democratic 
process of adjustment. We who would defend liberty against 
tyranny must be careful not to destroy that which we would 
protect. 

To preserve and perfect this democratic social order, Ameri- 
cans need to know how their liberties have been acquired, how 
they can be maintained and kept effective ; they need to learn from 
generation to generation what kinds of people they have to be 
to live democratically. They must know how to continue to be 
competent to reform and improve themselves, to eradicate the 
abuses which linger in America or which may appear in the future 
under changing circumstances of life, so that they will not fall a 
prey to dissension within and so that Americans will be regarded 
by other peoples of the earth as good men at home and good 
friends abroad. 

It is in the Western tradition that the ideals and practices of 
the democratic social order have developed. To know what it 
means to be good, to make judgments and take actions consonant 
with their best ideals, Americans must not lose conscious and 
familiar contact with their humanistic tradition. We can hardly 
be said to know ourselves until we have some notion of our own 
history, of our own philosophical predilections and religious be- 
liefs, of our own literature and art, and a discernment of the 
values, conflicting or common, expressed therein. It is not an easy 
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thing for a people to acquire knowledge of themselves, to look 
into the mirror and discover their own strengths and weaknesses, 
to see the ideals which motivate their own conduct and the diffi. 
culties which lie in the way of fulfillment of their better selves. 
Such self-knowledge can only be acquired through a long educa- 
tional process in which the revealing powers of the humanities 
are used sensitively and critically throughout school and college 
years. Here then is a second great task for the humanist in 
American education, a task which is given a heightened im. 
portance by the world crisis. 

In a very real sense the American citizen now bears a greater 
responsibility for the fate of the world than the citizen of any 
other nation. Only the Soviet citizen could be compared to him 
in this regard, but the Soviet citizen has abdicated his responsi- 
bility and left the direction of his government in the hands of a 
dictatorial minority. The American citizen, however, has not 
abdicated his rights. Through democratic processes he still 
exercises control over his government. To bear this burden 
wisely he must have an intelligent awareness and understanding 
of himself and of the rest of the world. 

American education has recognized amply the vocational needs 
of Americans. No one can deny sensibly that education has 
obligations in this regard, though we may disagree as to the 
wisdom of particular vocational efforts in education. American 
education has also reflected the American’s concern with the 
material world around him and his passionate interest in improv- 
ing devices for the manipulation of the material world by placing 
a heavy emphasis on training men to a high level of scientific 
ability and technological skill. But I seriously doubt that Ameri- 
can education has kept pace with the needs of Americans as citi- 
zens, now that the United States is one of the two great powers 
of the world and no longer a nation able to live in splendid 
isolation. In view of the onerous burdens which they now bear, 
not as workers, not as technicians, but as citizens called upon to 
deal responsibly with other peoples of the world under parlous 
conditions, has the time not come for a greater emphasis in 
American education on the use of the humanities and social 
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sciences for the training of citizens? We have seen during 
World War II the spectacular results of the mobilization of 
the sciences which involved not merely advancement of scientific 
knowledge by experts, but also the training in educational insti- 
tutions at different levels of great numbers of scientists and 
technicians. Who knows where the same amount of imagination 
and enterprise devoted to the development of such knowledge and 
skill for war potential might lead if humanists and social scientists 
felt an equally great sense of urgency now to formulate plans to 
train Americans to carry out their present responsibilities as 
citizens ? 

The problem I place before you is no mere rhetorical question. 
It calls for the advancement of humanistic knowledge and also 
for the widespread diffusion of humanistic learning. It demands 
the creation of research centers and the revamping of emphases 
and content in teacher training and in teaching. It requires the 
extension of subject matter about other cultures rarely present, 
except at the very highest levels of education, down into the col- 
leges and schools, an extension which somehow must not be at 
the expense of a livelier concern with the values and forms of 
expression of our own humanistic culture. If better selectivity 
still leaves the school and college curriculums overloaded, then 
perhaps we should improvise more boldly in adult education. 
There are innumerable difficulties here, but the American’s need 
of more experience with the humanities is patent. Humanists 
have a great obligation to find a way to use their special knowl- 
edge to educate the American citizen to be steadfast and reso- 
lute, fearless and respectful, informed and understanding, warily 
wise and wisely generous—in short, a good, responsible citizen in 
what has become a small but dangerous world. Only when so 
prepared can he hope to bear the weight of the world crisis. 
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value our democratic way of life will have a keen sense of 

urgency for thought and action. As in times of armed con- 
flict, I assume it may be necessary to reshape certain of our edu- 
cational processes for the temporary needs of the times. But the 
survival of our national culture and the wholesome development 
of science, upon which our national welfare and security in part 
depend, require that we do not permit this sense of urgency to 
suppress the basic motives of the scientist or obscure his greatest 
contributions to human welfare. Were we to do so, we would 
weaken our present strength and mortgage our future. Accord- 
ingly, I would plead with you as educators to interpret to the 
nation the motives which stimulate the increase of scientific 
knowledge. 

To me, the primary motive of the scientist is curiosity. Because 
of this, scientific inquiry is an intellectual and an individual 
science. I would not have you misunderstand me. I realize that 
being an isolationist in science is quite impossible. The course 
of new discoveries starts from the territory of discovered 
knowledge, the genus of new ideas is crystallized by the work, 
by the thoughts, of others. Nor is it reasonable to assume that a 
division of experimental and theoretical labor among those whom 
you are preparing for future work will be unnecessary for the 
accomplishment of the scientific part they will perform. 

But I know no evidence that disproves the thesis that new 
ideas and concepts are formed within a single line. Great scien- 
tific discoveries will, I believe, be made by individuals who work 
without direction from others as surely as will the creation of 
great music and sculpture and art. 


I N THESE TIMES of world crises all thoughtful Americans who 


1 Address given at the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Education, 
Chicago, May 5, 1950. 
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During this period when scientific activities are rapidly increas- 
ing, it will be well to consider how to nurture curiosity, which 
is so common in childhood and so quickly suppressed by civiliza- 
tion, even among scholars. “Science,” says Greville, the friend 
of Bacon, “should first purge itself of curiosity and turn its atten- 
tion to practical rather than theoretical values. For: 


... Learn is 


A bunch of grapes sprung up among the thornes, 
Where, but by caution, none the harme can misse. 


I would urge upon you as educators that we maintain the strength 
and freedom of our universities where scientists may train their 
successors in new concepts, undirected except by contact with 
every branch of knowledge. In this pattern of science I believe 
I can see qualities which have social implications for these times 
when the democratic power of individual action is gravely 
questioned. 

I, for one, do not find in governments superhuman powers to 
solve problems unsolvable by humans, for governments comprise 
but mortals. Governments exceed the power of individuals only 
when governments are a focus for the thoughts and efforts of 
their citizens. Therein lies the strength of a democracy. Nor do 
I find in great organizations of scientists superhuman powers to 
discover new facts and to form new concepts. Organizations of 
scientists exceed the power of individuals only when the organiza- 
tions are a focus for the thoughts and efforts of their members. 
The work of science is cooperative, but the vitality of science 
depends upon the curiosity and competence and efforts of indi- 
vidual scientists. 

In his Foreword to the two hundredth anniversary edition of 
Newton’s “Opticks” Einstein speaks of ‘Fortunate Newton, 
happy childhood of science.... In one person he combined the 
experimenter, the theorist, the mechanic, and, not least, the artist 
in exposition.”” Now that science is no longer in its childhood it 
may be too much to hope that even intellectual giants can encom- 
pass such a range of aptitudes. But, we can at least resist the 
pressures of mass education, organized research, and economic 
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lures and limitations which suppress curiosity and foster undue 
specialization. 

If those who support science think the goal of science to be 
quick answers to practical questions, scientists will be trained for 
limited objectives. As society accepts the responsibility of sup- 
porting more scientists, more men and women are recruited who 
are content to fit themselves for a small sphere of scientific action. 
There is useful work for them to do, and organized research will 
undoubtedly increase their usefulness. But if the quality of 
scientific training is determined by the needs of those who are 
content to be merely scientific technicians, those who would be 
more will suffer. Narrowly trained specialists thus increase the 
trend toward specialization. They do so also by adding unre- 
lated, incoherent data to the literature of science which already 
frustrates comprehension. Accordingly, many a young scientist 
is encouraged to believe that he must narrowly restrict his range 
of interests to avoid becoming superficial. 

I would not appear to question the necessity for knowledge of 
data and experimental techniques and theories relating to a re- 
stricted field of science. Science can seldom be developed by 
scientists who do not have such specialized competence, but more 
than that is needed for the development of science. Scientists 
whose knowledge is narrowly restricted are hampered in their 
research; they are unfitted to form new facts into conceptual 
schemes which President Conant has cogently defined as science. 
Modern universities all too frequently give the scientist of the 
future the bare bones of science, unarticulated and unclothed with 
the flesh of meaning—present a wealth of knowledge of but a 
single field of science, little of related fields, no view at all of the 
broad sweep of intellectual adventure through the ages. ‘“‘When 
I speak of an experimental philosopher,” said Boyle, in the Chris- 
tian Virtuoso, “I do not mean a mere empiric, or some vulgar 
chemist that looks upon nothing as experimental, wherein chem- 
istry, mechanics, and so forth are not employed; and who too 
often makes experiments, without making reflections on them, as 
having it more in his aim to produce effects, than to discover 
truths. But the person I here mean, is such a one, as by atten- 
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tively looking about him, gathers experience, not from his own 
trials alone, but from divers other matters of fact, which he 
heedfully observes, though he had no share in the effecting 
them.” 

This leads me to what I consider to be a second motive of the 
scientist, which is no less potent but more difficult of realization 
than the first. It is the desire to comprehend one’s observations. 
It can be stated as the desire to form order out of chaos. Curiosity 
impels scientists to seek new facts through observation and ex- 
periment. The urge to relate those facts and to fit them into 
a consistent pattern is the motive which stimulates the formula- 
tion of natural laws and generalizations and concepts which make 
scientific facts meaningful and usable. 

In the achievement of such order there is an acute intellectual 
satisfaction that is perhaps the rarest, but the greatest, of the 
scientist’s rewards. Those who have suddenly grasped the rela- 
tion of previously unrelated facts and have thus seen their 
relevance, will recognize that of which I speak as a rare expe- 
rience of deep aesthetic satisfaction, common to all scholars. It 
is in this phase of scientific endeavor that facts and observations 
are formed into the structures of knowledge which provide the 
foundation for further discoveries. This is the role of the scien- 
tist’s creative imagination. Without freedom to exercise this 
motive, the scientist is but a fact-gatherer. 

Thus, to bring order out of chaos and to attain understanding 
is one of the great satisfactions which a scientist will gladly spend 
his life for. Real imagination is not in his faculty unique; it is 
charactertistic of all creative endeavor through which human 
lives seek order in a chaotic world. To preserve and multiply 
centers of learning which foster these motives is a primary chal- 
lenge to our schools and colleges and universities in this time of 
manifold demands. Communities of scholars wherein men and 
women are free to investigate and think are essential to the solu- 
tion of critical problems which confront us. 

This, I take it, will be no easy task because of the demands of 
the present. Two destructive wars have placed upon our nation 
staggering obligations for material assistance. Not to meet those 
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obligations would accent the imbalance of cultures in a world 
made small by science. To meet the obligations and the demands 
of education, scientists and technologists must be able to provide 
that assistance. 

The threat of still another war requires of science weapons for 
defense and draws from the realm of free inquiry the scientific 
members of communities of scholars. The power of scientific 
knowledge as well as scientific weapons confronts us with the 
rights and risks of free exchange of knowledge. These are 
hazards which will make it difficult for us to maintain these true 
qualities of science in the academic world. 

Nor will our task, as I see it, as scientific educators, be easy 
because of educational procedures we have developed under the 
pressure of the rapid growth of science. 

Of the specialized fragmentation of science, I have already 
spoken; that the evils of this specialization are widely recognized 
is evidenced by the development of science survey courses. But I, 
for one, doubt whether the injection of a sequence of fragments 
of knowledge into the minds of students by a panel of specialists 
inspires the students to synthetize scattered information. Rather 
would I place my hope in the destruction of the artificial barriers 
of academic departments and the association of students with 
scientists who themselves encompass many fields. 

If this be a time of crisis, it is also a time of rapid change. If 
we are adequately to prepare our students for the future, we will 
give them a broad foundation of fundamental knowledge upon 
which they can develop with the developing structure of knowl- 
edge. For this, more than the facts are needed. The capacity 
for creative thought is also needed. For this achievement, I per- 
sonally do not believe our present system suited. Because I am 
a newcomer to the realm of educators, I would escape the role 
of critic and pass it on to a wise friend of mine who was also a 
director of a large foundation, when I quote him thus: 


“T often have wondered whether any program could be in- 
vented that would be more likely to dull curiosity, subdue orig- 
inality, discourage initiative and penalize independence than four 
high school years of memorizing abstractions without much of 
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any proper motivation and with rewards that are neither prompt 
nor particularly pleasurable. And this is followed by four col- 
lege years of tactical drill in subjects taught in the convoy tempo 
(that is, not much faster than the slowest boat) and with no 
responsibility for deciding what to learn or in what order or how 
or when or where to learn it, or when to stop learning more of 
one subject in order to have some time for something else. Eight 
years! Eight years during which all studies and most major de- 
cisions concerned are at second hand—via a teacher—while 
sports, dances, club life, vacations, most of the rest of living is at 
first hand.” 


I would urge, in agreement with this general assessment of con- 
ditions that in this type of crisis our greatest need is for men and 
women who are intellectually mature. I would urge upon you 
that in this time of crisis our great need is for men and women 
who would willingly accept responsibility for independent 
thought. 

If our educational system is to provide such desperately 
needed men and women, it will do so by providing them with the 
opportunity to learn and think rather than be taught according 
to the dictates of others. 1 assume that the growth of graduate 
schools with their freedom for action is evidence of the recogni- 
tion of the need for such intellectual powers and the means 
whereby they can be acquired. I fail to understand why we would 
hold such freedom from the greater numbers as preparation for 
a life which requires investigation and thought on complex issues. 
To thus reshape our educational system as regards science and 
its relations to other fields of learning, in order to meet the de- 
mand of critical times, I believe is the first great challenge which 
confronts us as educators. 

I recall several years ago being in Mexico City at the General 
Conference of UNEsco and I recall one evening when I had gone 
to the Western Union office to send a telegram back home, and 
as I sat there, I suddenly became aware of an old Aztec Indian 
standing at the doorway, looking in at the array of modern 
scientific instruments of communication, and I could not help but 
be impressed by the contrast between what we of America enjoy 
as the result of science, which he did not enjoy. 

A little later as I stepped out of the office, I saw him standing 
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on the curb next to a large American limousine owned by two 
charming American ladies, and I was again impressed by the 
contrast between his lot and ours, based in no small part on the 
achievements of American scientists and technologists. And in a 
moment of compassion, I pressed upon him a small alms which 
to my surprise he promptly returned, saying in broken English, 
with a broken smile, “Science will give us all that we need and 
that we desire.” 

I have often wondered, since that experience, what we are 
doing with regard to the development of our scientific curricula 
for an understanding of the biological requirements of man. In 
a civilization which places heavy emphasis on material considera- 
tions, I would urge that another of the responsibilities of all 
scientific educators is to stress the relation between the physical 
sciences and the sciences which are immediately concerned with 
man, 

As a biologist I am persuaded that the development of the 
biological sciences will greatly increase the human values of all 
the sciences. Because I am a biologist, I must confess to prejudice 
when I urge that the study of biology, in its broadest sense, em- 
phasizes the unity of the sciences and the humanities. In this I 
am emboldened by the authority on Modern English Usage. After 
considering various interpretations of what are the humanities 
and what is a humanist, Fowler decides, ‘‘Lastly, the reader 
occasionally realizes his writer is using the word in the sense in 
which he might have invented it for himself—A humanist is one 
for whom the proper study of mankind is man.” 

Science cannot be separated from man, and man is a biological 
organism. Scientific observations involve the human sense, and 
scientific concepts are formed by the aggregates of nerve cells 
which comprise the human brain. In order to understand the 
experimental basis of scientific research, to understand its limita- 
tions and its implications, a knowledge of biological mechanisms 
and of the reactions of man to his physical and social environment 
is necessary. 

Because of the fact that machines have no purpose other than 
to increase the natural powers of the human body, I would have 
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thought that it was reasonable to assume that we would find a 
strong emphasis on biological considerations in our schools of 
engineering and technology. But, as a former engineer, I know 
this is not the case. Because of the fact that machines can be 
designed for the appropriate use of men and women, I| would 
have thought that in our schools of biology and medicine there 
would be a strong emphasis on the characteristics of machines 
which are created for men, presumably. But as one who has 
been more recently a biologist and medical scientist, I know there 
is no such relationship given to the students. And so I would urge 
upon you and me as scientific educators that we give strong con- 
sideration to how we can better emphasize biological require- 
ments—the human values of our modern technological civiliza- 
tion. 

I believe—although this may be a far hope—that a greater 
emphasis on biological values in our modern scientific and tech- 
nological situation could do much to reduce the tensions which 
confront us internally as well as internationally. I think it is not 
too much to ask that we scientific educators should stress to those 
we teach that scientists and technologists do more than merely 
improve the material conditions of life. Scientists and technolo- 
gists are partners of many others who seek to satisfy man’s 
craving for spiritual and emotional satisfaction. The recording 
of sound, the transient art of the musician, has given to many 
the best music which until recently could only be heard by a few. 
I cite this as an obvious illustration of how science has been 
woven into the whole texture of modern culture and contributes 
in many ways to human satisfactions, and it should be recognized 
as a partner of many other forms of human endeavor. 

Some of the greatest contributions of science to human satis- 
factions are less tangible than these, such as the escape from un- 
comprehensible natural forces, the relief from enslaving 
ignorance. These are sole values of science which extend the 
intellect and enrich the lives of men. 

In speaking of the great opportunities which challenge scien- 
tific education in these days of terrorism and acute international 
tensions, I have avoided contrast between the humanities and 
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science, for contrasts seem to me less meaningful than is their 
unity and their mutual dependence. 

I have referred to the scientist’s need for historical guidance, 
and I refer not merely to the history of science. The scientific 
discoveries and technological applications of the past have greater 
implications for the evolution of human thought and culture than 
are revealed in the record of scientific facts and concepts, and 
the stumbling way in which they were found and formed. Those 
facts and concepts, then as now, influenced the cultures and econ- 
omies and actions of men and nations and altered the relations of 
one nation to another. The broad sweep of history records, in 
fact, the social implications of science and technology. 

If science is to contribute what it could to the easing of inter- 
national tensions, science will contribute what it could to the 
greater understanding between the peoples of the world. We 
must give, as Dr. Odegaard has stressed, a broader base for the 
relation of science to other fields of learning. 

I have stressed the fact the science alters the relation of man 
to his environment and I would go on and say, as I need not say 
to you, that science also modifies the relations of man to man. 

A third educational responsibility of science is, I believe, to 
consider the social consequence of science. As one makes possible, 
through science, new material possessions: and provides new 
sources of power, science poses new problems regarding this dis- 
tribution and utilization—imposes new moral issues regarding 
human rights. Brilliant advances of medical and scientific knowl- 
edge at the present time are tarnished by economic doubts as to 
how those advances can be brought to benefit those who could be 
saved from pain and death. No more, at this time when there 
are acute international tensions and world problems, have we 
vanquished the consequent specter of overpopulation—the con- 
sequent cause itself. The discoveries of medicine are the adjuvant 
of agriculture. These are but obvious illustrations of how science 
is woven into the whole structure of the social relations of men. 

I would go on to say if we are to have a democracy which is 
more than a democracy in name only, it will become increasingly 
necessary that we give to the peoples of our democracy an under- 
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standing of the scientific bases of civilization. If our civilization 
becomes so complex that you cannot understand the thoughts and 
actions of others, I ask you whether it will be possible for them 
to fulfill their democratic functions. If juries must pass on issues 
based on scientific knowledge or if the traditional mechanism for 
the preservation of human rights will be affected—if any enthusi- 
astic person delegates responsibilities without understanding the 
nature of those responsibilities which he delegates—then we 
have no basis for a sound structure of international relations nor 
for the preservation of our own democratic rights. 

In order that we may provide a better determining basis for 
the operation of a civilization which is in no small part built upon 
the sciences, we ask educators to consider that they must find 
some way of giving to the great numbers of our population a 
better understanding of what science is; as President Conant has 
said, give them an understanding of the meaning of science. If 
this cannot be done, we shall have failed in one of our greatest 
responsibilities and a most challenging opportunity. 

Finally, | would refer briefly to the traditional emphasis of 
scientists on the unity of knowledge without the regard to na- 
tional boundaries. I have no great hope that because of the 
international spurt of science, scientists will be able to do much 
immediately with regard to the improvement of international 
affairs. I have no great hope that the exchange of scholars be- 
tween nations will do very much immediately to correct interna- 
tional tension. But, I have faith that by thus exchanging people 
between nations who in turn affect the thoughts of many, we can 
ultimately build a better basis for international understanding. 
And with additional freedom for the dissemination of knowledge, 
I believe we will have made a great and powerful contribution of 
a practical demonstration of how people of all nations can work 
together for the achievement of a common goal directed toward 
human welfare. 

I believe, also, through science we can illustrate the fact that 
science makes possible the peaceful acquisition by peoples every- 


where of that which in the past they have sought to gain by 
armed conflict or invasion. 
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I realize that because of the complexity of our civilization, 
made no less complex by science, I realize that because of the 
weapons of war, I realize that because of the power which science 
gives to a few to control the thoughts and actions of many, it 
is all too easy for us as educators to say that we have faced a 
hopeless task. But, we would not have been educators in the first 
place had we not had real faith in the future and had we not had 
great faith in the power of science. 

Because of that, I would close with what has become to me 
a classic passage from a certain great American named Abraham 
Davenport. He was a member in 1780 of the Executive Council 
of Connecticut and chanced to go into the Executive Council 
chamber on that dark day when many thought the day of judg- 
ment was at hand. As Davenport entered the Council chamber, 
he heard completed a motion to adjourn, and to that motion 
Abraham Davenport spoke thusly: “Thursday is either at hand 
or it is not. If it is not, there is no cause for adjournment. If it 
is, I choose to be found doing my duty. I wish therefore that the 
candles may be brought.” 

We may be conscious of the fact that we as educators hold but 
small candles in an enveloping deep gloom, but I believe, as you 
believe, that understanding gained through freedom for inquiry, 
disseminated without regard to the national boundaries, can ulti- 
mately lead to a more satisfying world. But, I, as a scientist, feel 
deeply conscious of the fact that we must be part of a great com- 
munity of scholars, devoted to a better understanding of man- 
kind and the forces which determine not only man’s relationships 
to his physical requirements, but also to his fellow men and 
women. 
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DMUND BURKE once remarked that “The people never 
k give up their liberties but under some delusion.” He also 


observed that a free people is a people with “wise prej- 
udices.” 

The highest function of a teacher of the social sciences is to be 
found in describing and interpreting the prejudices of a people. 
An understanding of why men act as they do and a knowledge 
of the minds of men in every society furnish a basis for insight 
into and cooperation with the diverse groups that compose the 
modern world. 

Facts and scientific method are worthless unless they point to 
some understanding of the ideas that shape a society. Mere 
scholarship or pure science must not become an excuse for a 
teacher to refuse to face his moral responsibilities. Intensive 
mastery of a restricted body of knowledge, with no appreciation 
of its implications for human understanding, is a mark of irre- 
sponsibility in a world which is on the verge of collapse. 

Every people, whether they live under a free or a totalitarian 
society, have their traditional views, “prejudices,” or stereotypes, 
and act accordingly. “For the most part we do not first see, and 
then define, we define first and then see,” Walter Lippmann noted 
in Public Opinion. “In the great blooming, buzzing confusion 
of the outer world we pick out what our culture has already de- 
fined for us, and we tend to perceive that which we have picked 
out in the form stereotyped for us by our culture.” * 

A free people, with their own particular set of stereotypes, 
can remain free only if they are able to adapt the “pictures in 
their minds” to the requirements of a changing society. Freedom 

* Address given before the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Educa- 


tion, Chicago, Illinois, May 5, 1950. 
* New York: Pelican Books, 1946, p. 61. 
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can be assured only by needed readjustments. The social. scien- 
tists must be alert through teaching and writing to aid in the 
reshaping of basic beliefs to meet the demands of life. Such 
teaching will, of course, be resisted by those who ignorantly and 
stubbornly cling to outmoded stereotypes under the misim- 
pression that these are eternal and unalterable verities. Albert 
Schweitzer well described this problem in The Philosophy of 
Civilization: 


. . . The individual starts by taking it for granted that both for him- 
self and his neighbors there are certain views already established which they 
cannot hope to alter, views which are determined by nationality, creed, 
political party, social position, and other elements in one’s surroundings. 
These views are protected by a kind of taboo, and are not only kept sacred 
from criticism, but are not a legitimate subject of conversation. .. .* 


The dangerous and stubborn persistence of outworn stereo- 
types in the face of a radically altered world endangers a free 
people. When these ‘“‘unwise prejudices” are manipulated by ir- 
responsible individuals or groups, the liberties of a people are 
imperiled. The social scientist clearly, therefore, has more to do 
than merely gather data on innumerable separate and discon- 
nected subjects. It is also his task to interpret the ideas of a 
people and to aid in the adapting of old “truths” to the new age. 

As Americans stride forward into the next half-century, two 
formidable readjustments face them as they are buffeted by the 
stress and strains of a world in flux. During the past half-century 
the United States emerged on the international scene as a domi- 
nant world power. The nation was projected out of a relatively 
isolated position into the complexities of world politics with such 
speed that many Americans found it difficult to adjust their at- 
titudes to accepting the new responsibilities that came with being 
a world power. 

Time and again during the past half-century, when the world 
desperately needed leadership from the new power in the Western 
Hemisphere, an unwise attachment to old ideas paralyzed the 
activities of the United States in world politics. Students of 


*New York: Macmillan Co., 1949, p. 17. 
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American politics are well aware of the many times President 
Washington’s Farewell Address was misused to justify American 
refusal to participate in agreements designed to stabilize the 
world order. Too little light was thrown on this problem by 
social scientists who needed to point out that the world of 1796 
was far different from the world of the twentieth century and 
that a small power of some five million people struggling to es- 
tablish itself as a nation among the nations was in a completely 
different position from the nation which by 1920 had become the 
dominant financial and industrial power of the world. 

The struggle over America’s world responsibilities in the years 
between the two world wars was, as we know, exceedingly bitter. 
The nation, misled by the dead hand of the past and an inad- 
equate understanding of the social forces developing in other 
nations, brought itself close to tragedy by adopting the so-called 
neutrality legislation of 1935 and 1937. The shattering events 
of Hitler’s near-domination of all of Europe in 1940, the mobili- 
zation of American public opinion by such groups as William 
Allen White’s Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies, and the skillful leadership of President Roosevelt all com- 
bined, however, in such a way that the United States, on the 
brink of disaster, finally asserted its leadership in a world in 
crisis. It was fortunate for the security of the American people 
that the British people in “their finest hour” refused to succumb 
to the Nazi tide. They, as Winston Churchill has written, “held 
the fort alone till those who hitherto had been half blind were 
half ready.” 

Although isolationism in the old garb disappeared in World 
War II, the social scientist still has the difficult task of aiding a 
free people, who know too little of their own past and still less 
of the dynamic social forces molding other nations, to adjust to 
the task of dominant leadership of the Western nations against 
the aggressive tendencies of the Soviet totalitarians. The time 
has come, as August Belmont predicted in 1850: “The day is 
not far distant when self-preservation will dictate to the United 


States the necessity of throwing her moral and physical force 
into the scales of European republicanism.” 
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Yet here in the United States there are still powerful voices 
of confusion and irresponsibility. Our friends overseas watch 
American development with the keenest of interest, mixed with 
apprehension. When an irresponsible House of Representatives 
temporarily allows Marshall Plan funds for Great Britain to be 
withheld unless Ireland is united, or when irresponsible charges 
are leveled, without substantial evidence, that our Department of 
State is honeycombed with Communists, the impact of these 
events overseas is immeasurable. Naturally they ask themselves 
whether they can put their fate into the hands of such a seemingly 
unstable body politic. Their fate and our own, however, are in- 
tertwined. Whatever weakens the United States in their eyes 
also weakens the national security of this country. As Secretary 
Acheson pointed out on April 22, 1950, “. . . there is no longer 
any difference between foreign questions and domestic questions. 
They are all parts of the same question. When we consider any 
matter, whether it is the size of the budget, or the amount of 
taxes we pay, or the regulation of our commerce, or the regula- 
tion of immigration, or military policy, or foreign aid, it is all 
part of the same thing. .. . All the problems of the United 
States are related to the problem of preserving its existence as 
the kind of a country which we know and love.” 

The task of the social scientists in aiding the people to rethink 
their attitudes on world politics is, in itself, immensely difficult. 
The social scientist, however, has still another arduous duty. 
The American people, during the last half-century, have been 
faced also with the serious task of readapting ideas that were 
nurtured in a rural and frontier society to the problems created 
by the swift rise of urban-industrial America. The achievement 
of justice and freedom required a rethinking of such hallowed 
beliefs as laissez faire and rugged individualism in terms of the 
conditions of the machine age. 

The American experiment in democracy, in view of the rapid 
growth of the nation, always, of course, required each generation 
to readapt its ideas. Democracy was not brought in the May- 
flower, nor was it something inherent in wilderness living. The 
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hope of a better society for the average man required continuous 
struggle, and it inspired many at the time of the American Rev- 
olution to throw off the shackles of the past. When Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence, he expressed 
the aspirations of the democratic forces of his day. To Jefferson 
the aim of life was individual happiness. The purpose of govern- 
ment, he believed, was to secure and promote that happiness. 
Fundamental to Jefferson’s whole conception was an abiding 
faith in the wisdom and moral integrity of man. Most of the 
unhappiness of his day, he stated, lay in the fact that men were 
not free. Government, representing a privileged few and the 
tyranny of customs and habits, shaped the ways of living men. 
The problem was to restrict government and also to insure the 
right of people to alter their government peaceably if possible, 
by force if necessary. Furthermore, as Jefferson understood the 
problem, customs and creed were good only if they added to the 
happiness of the living. “Some men look at constitutions with 
sanctimonious reverence and deem them like the ark of the 
covenant, too sacred to be touched,” he once observed. “They 
ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom more than 
human, and suppose what they did to be beyond amendment. . . . 
As new discoveries are made, new truths disclosed, and manners 
and opinions change with the change of circumstances, institutions 
must advance also, and keep pace with the times. . . .” 

Jefferson’s concept of democracy did not stop with the free 
man. Every man had to be worthy of freedom and help make a 
happy social order. Moreover, education was essential for the 
preservation of freedom and happiness. ‘‘Preach, my dear sir,” 
he once wrote, ‘‘a crusade against ignorance, establish and im- 
prove the law for educating the common people.” Only through 
education would a people discover that ‘natural aristocracy” 
based on “virtues and talents’ and place it into the offices of 
government. 

With all of Jefferson’s emphasis on the free individual, he did 
not ignore the fact that man’s happiness was to be secured in 
society. Equality of opportunity, therefore, had to go along 
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with freedom. Jefferson knew that, without government, some 
men would use their freedom to trample on their fellows. Govy- 
ernment, therefore, was necessary to restrain those who in the 
exercise of their freedom interfered with the freedom of others. 
If government were made directly responsive to the people, gov- 
ernment could render the service of aiding equality and security, 
which was as essential for their happiness as freedom. “Jefferson 
thought that government was best which did little,” Avery Craven 
has observed in Democracy in American Life, “‘but he assumed 
that men would, for the love of democracy, give social justice. 
If they did not and a good society did not appear, then govern- 
ment had to act and act as widely as necessary. There is no great 
difference between the democracy of Jefferson and that of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on this point. The difference lies in the 
changing American people and the social order they have 
created.” ¢ 

Until the rise of urban-industrial America in the closing dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century the Jeffersonian conception of 
freedom of the individual and equality of opportunity had not 
come into serious conflict. The Gilded Age, following the Civil 
War, however, witnessed men of tremendous will and ability mis- 
using the freedom of American life to trample on the rights of 
the many. It was ‘‘every man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost.” Writing in the North American Review in 1871, 
Charles Francis Adams charged that the years since 1865 “have 
witnessed some of the most remarkable examples of organized 
lawlessness . . . which mankind has yet had an opportunity to 
study . . . single men at the head of vast combinations of pri- 
vate wealth . . . have declared war, negotiated peace, reduced 
courts, legislatures, and sovereign states, to an unqualified obedi- 
ence to their will. . . .” 

Soon the very power of the new business interests threatened 
the whole democratic order and forced an effort to find a balance 
between Jaissez faire and government control and regulation. 
The misuse of freedom by the Gilded Age provoked the demand 
* Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941, p. 35. 
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for the positive state to regulate monopoly in order that equality 
of opportunity for all could be maintained. Woodrow Wilson 
summed up the problem in his New Freedom when he observed: 


. . - I believe in human liberty as I believe in the wine of life. There 
is no salvation for men in the pitiful condescensions of industrial masters. 
.. » Monopoly means the atrophy of enterprise. If monopoly persists, 
monopoly will always sit at the helm of the government. . . . If there are 
men in this country big enough to own the government of the United States, 
they are going to own it; what we have to determine now is whether we are 
big enough, whether we are men enough, whether we are free enough, to 
take possession again of the government which is our own. . . . 


During the last half-century various groups and leaders have 
stressed anew the claims of democracy on the American people. 
They have kept alive the tradition of protest and the ideal that 
government exists only to promote the general welfare. Amidst 
the stress and strife of the age, symbols and stereotypes have 
been utilized in an attempt to confuse the basic issues. Past con- 
ceptions of the unregulated individual have been introduced in a 
totally different social context to justify antisocial practices. The 
air has been full of phrases like “socialism versus liberty,” 
“statism,” “the welfare state,” and “free enterprise.” 

The social scientist has a genuine task to perform in dipping 
beneath the surface comment of the day. He must explore the 
social structure as it is, not as it is described by the dangerous 
persistence of outmoded stereotypes. Clearly, the American 
people do not desire the all-powerful state, nor do they want big 
business or big unions to control their destiny. They want, rather, 
the responsible individual in government, business, and labor who 
works for the benefit of society. They desire only enough con- 
trols to prevent exploitation and to guarantee both equality of 
opportunity and real freedom for all individuals. 

The role of the government in the economy is a vital question 
facing all social scientists. Unless teachers and writers add to 
the human understanding of this question, setting the problem 
in the proper social complex free of “unwise prejudices,” the 
social sciences are hardly assuming the responsibilities of leader- 
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ship in a world in turmoil. As a great college teacher, John M. 
Mecklin, has written in a book entitled My Quest for Freedom: 


My aim, in a word, was to arouse the mental life, to kindle the imagi- 
nation, to open up undreamed-of mental and spiritual vistas, to give a sense 
of power and responsibility to self, to one’s fellows and to society. . . . It 
seems to me that instructors in the liberal college fall for the most part into 
one of three categories. The bulk of them are well called instructors, for 
they seek primarily to convey in methodical fashion a body of well-organized 
knowledge which they insist that the student master. There is also present 
in every college a minority who seek to entertain. . . . Another minority 
conceive that their primary task is to challenge men to think. In accom- 
plishing this end one may quite legitimately seek to entertain. One must, 
of course, present a body of organized knowledge. But both entertainment 
and instruction must necessarily be subordinated to the supreme end of 
striking off the shackles of the mind, arousing slumbering mental powers, 
and transforming standpat conventional-minded youngsters into the archi- 
tects of their own spiritual destinies. It is only of such stuff that the real 
leaders of society are made.® 


Frequently, when the teacher strives to strike off ‘‘the shackles 
of the mind” and arouse “slumbering mental powers,” protests 
are heard that he is undermining the American way of life. He 
is told to conform or lose his job, and some legislatures have 
been so unwise as to attempt to intimidate the faculties of institu- 
tions of higher education by ill-conceived investigations or by 
forcing special loyalty oaths on the teachers. How appropriate 
today is the comment of Republican editor William Allen White 
about the red scare of thirty years ago: “It seems to me that a 
lot of reactionaries are making blithering fools of themselves 
trying to scream their heads off about socialism. Whenever they 
disagree with a man, on anything, they call him a socialist. . . .” 

The heart of the American way of life is independent thought. 
When the United States was a weak power, only twelve years old, 
and the world was torn by the French Revolution and its turbu- 
lent aftermath, Thomas Jefferson in his first inaugural address 
commented: “If there be any among us who wish to dissolve 
this union, or change its republican form, let them stand undis- 


°New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945, pp. 285, 290. 
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turbed, as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it.” 

Yet there are those who insist that conformity is the American 
way. Unpopular opinions, criticism, and independent thought 
must be suppressed to an adoration of the caves of tradition. 
President Wilson in an address on the Fourth of July, 1914, 
however, pointed out that “the most patriotic man . . . is some- 
times the man who goes in the direction that he thinks right even 
when he sees half the world against him.” 

America has grown strong on criticism. Differences of opinion 
solved by the democratic process have made the United States a 
beacon light of freedom. 

Is freedom now out of fashion? Are we to renounce the privi- 
lege of thinking as free and dignified individuals? In the present 
world crisis of the cold war, we, of course, must protect ourselves 
against external enemies, their agents in this country, and any 
citizens who conspire to overthrow the government. The statute 
books, however, contain laws directed to this purpose. 

Teachers, and the public as well, should not be forced into con- 
formity by irresponsible investigations, nor should the attention 
of the country be centered on the repression of independent 
thought. Associate Justice Jackson in the majority decision in 
West Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette (1943) com- 
mented, “‘If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constella- 
tion, it is that no official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall 
be orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, or other matters 
of opinion or force citizens to confess by word or act their 
faith therein.” 

The heart of Americanism and American education is inde- 
pendent thought. If citizens learn to think for themselves, the 
republic is secure. One way to fight the Russian idea of the police 
state and the abolition of freedom of speech, thought, and 
association is to demonstrate that we have superior ideas. 
The American idea is freedom. Freedom means the right to criti- 
cize the status quo and to bring about changes peacefully to meet 
the new needs of society. Too often, however, the man with 
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independent thoughts is tarred with being a Communist—‘“‘that 
easy process by which one disposes of different views by applying 
a dirty name to them, involves the negation of thought of any 
kind. If it had been applied consistently in American history, it 
would have deprived us of some ideas and some men that we are 
proud to think characteristically American.” 

‘How is the educated man to show the fruits of his education 
in times like these?” Robert M. Hutchins asked on June 22, 
1949, and then added: 


He must do it by showing that he can and will think for himself. He 
must keep his head, and use it. He must never push other people around 
or acquiesce when he sees it done. He must struggle to retain the per- 
spective and the sense of proportion that his studies have given him and 
decline to be carried away by waves of hysteria. He must be prepared to 
pay the penalty of unpopularity. He must hold fast to his faith in freedom. 
He must insist that freedom is the chief glory of mankind and that to 
repress it is in effect to repress the human spirit.® 


The American belief in freedom insists that supporters of all 
interests, short of those which threaten imminent danger, have 
the right to express their views—not just the exponents of the 
most powerful interests of the moment. The belief in freedom 
held by most American social scientists requires the insistence 
that while social thought, including their own, is influenced in- 
evitably by status and group interests, men’s thoughts need not 
be completely the prisoner of any form of rigid determinism. 
Furthermore, this belief in freedom affirms that one purpose of 
education is to enable men to gain insight into and perspective 
on the ideology of their own group, time, or nation. 

The challenge to the social scientist, as American education 
faces the world crisis, is to insure that the American idea of free- 
dom retains its vigor at home in order that the nation may 
more adequately meet threats from the outside. The social 
scientist must ever be alert to aid in the readjustments and adapta- 
tions necessary to meet the demands of life in the new age that 
confronts the world. We must be diligent in our calling. Our 


* Convocation address at the University of Chicago. Published in The Condition 
of American Liberty Today, issued by the University of Chicago Round Table, 
July 10, 1949. 
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duty to the republic is to throw light on the basic problems that 
threaten freedom. If we succeed in this task, then truly the 
nation will fulfill the destiny foreseen by that great poet of 
American democracy, Walt Whitman, when he wrote: 


Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy, 

Of value is thy freight, ’tis not the Present only, 

The Past is also stored in thee, 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone, not 
of the Western continent alone, 

Earth’s resumé entire floats on thy keel O ship, 
is steadied by thy spars, 

With thee Time voyages in trust, the antecedent 
nations sink or swim with thee, 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, 
epics, wars, thou bear’st the other continents, 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destination- 
port triumphant; 

Steer then with good strong hand and wary eye O 
helmsman, thou carriest great companions, 

Venerable priestly Asia sails this day with thee, 

And royal feudal Europe sails with thee. 
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The World Crisis—Our Way Out' 


By EDWARD R. MURROW 


crisis today, I would like to suggest to you that we look 

backward very briefly—that we remember the position 
that our country occupied at the end of World War II. The 
United States was the only major power engaged in war to 
emerge with our industrial plant intact, with a rising standard 
of living, with great power and great responsibility thrust upon 
us. We found, in much of the world, people searching about 
for new allegiances, unwilling to agree that we in this country 
had arrived at the final and complete answers to the social and 
economic problems that confronted them. From the outside, at 
the end of the war, no one doubted our physical strength, no 
one doubted our capacity for destruction. They had seen the 
evidence of our industrial output in tanks that ground through 
their villages and in aircraft overhead. They knew that we had 
the industrial power and the strength. They were by no means 
convinced that we had the ability, the stamina, or the determina- 
tion to lead. 

They were looking about for new allegiances, for new faiths, 
for new beliefs. That was particularly true in Western Europe, 
as | know from my own experience. And most of us in this 
country, at the end of the war, failed to realize the extent to 
for new beliefs. That was particularly true in Western Europe, 
had been torn to tatters. We thought that in Germany, a de- 
feated nation, we had a people of little power and a country that 
would require decades or perhaps generations to revive. In that 
estimate we made a substantial mistake. We neglected to re- 
member that there are about seventy million of the most in- 
dustrious, inventive, hard-working people sitting astride all the 
lines of communication and transport in middle Europe. 

In facing Europe today, we must recognize, I think, first of 


B= WE LOOK AHEAD to try to find a way out of the world 


1 Address given before the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Education, 
Chicago, Illinois, May 6, 1950. 
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all, that there is no solution in Europe until there is a solution 
in Germany. All other problems, whether they be in Britain, 
in Greece, Yugoslavia, or elsewhere, are on the periphery of the 
real problem which is Germany. Many of us are still disposed 
to think that we play strong cards in determining the future of 
Germany. I would like to suggest that our hand is weaker than 
we think. 

What is it that every defeated nation in history has always 
wanted? Certainly they have wanted a restoration of their pre- 
war frontiers. Who can give this to Germany? The Rus- 
sians, with another division of Poland. We cannot. 

Certainly every defeated nation in history has wanted a 
revival of trade and a measure of prosperity. Does anyone 
seriously believe that the Germans are going to recapture their 
markets in South America, the Middle East, and elsewhere? 
They are not. Those markets have gone to us and to the 
British. The market for German industrial output lies in the 
East, behind the Iron Curtain—and the Russians can give them 
that. 

In every defeated nation in history, the young officers corps 
has played an important part in determining the policy and the 
climate of that country. In Germany, they have an appetite 
for troop command. Who can give them that? The Russians. 
We cannot. 

So, in considering the problem in Western Europe, we must 
remember that we counterpose to very substantial Russian at- 
tractions, this intangible thing which has never commended itself 
highly to the Germans—personal freedom. 

I will talk but briefly about the position in Asia because I 
know very little about it. There, again, we confront a problem 
where the immediate need is not democratic freedom of the 
individual, it is not rice tomorrow, but it is rice for lunch today. 
We suffered a disastrous defeat in China and we may well be 
confronting another one in Indo-China. We can present these 
people with weapons, but we cannot present them with the 
willingness or the desire or the ability to use those weapons. 

We are today, I suggest, on the defensive almost everywhere 
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in this conflict with the Soviet Union. What, then, are we to 
do about it? I would make, with all humility and merely as a 
reporter, certain suggestions. I would suggest that we remember 
what Clausewitz said about war, that the first duty of a nation 
at war is to recognize its enemies. I think it is the first duty 
of a nation at peace to recognize its friends, and if those friends, 
particularly in Western Europe, are not cast in our image eco- 
nomically or politically, we must still recognize them as friends. 
And many of our friends in Western Europe are socialists. Their 
economic gods are not our economic gods. They were so close 
to the fire that they determined to provide a fuller measure of 
equality, fairer shares for all, than they had had before the war. 
The fact that they have chosen Western democratic socialism 
does not deny their value to us as allies, does not deny that they 
share with us the traditional freedom of the individual that we 
inherited from them. 

I would suggest that we must prepare ourselves to live in a 
state of perpetual crisis, that we must recognize that there are 
no easy or quick solutions. It seems to me that we as a people 
have always demanded immediate and, if possible, easy solu- 
tions, and, by and large, due to the accident of geography and 
great natural resources, we have found easy and quick solutions. 
We have been a people to whom only the immediate is real. We 
are now confronted with a situation that is going to require great 
patience, great determination, and great steadiness. 

We must learn, in a phrase used by General Bradley, not to 
leap from crisis to crisis and go into panic each time someone 
rattles a paper behind the Iron Curtain. We must, I think, for 
the first time in our history, learn to cherish our allies. Never 
before in our history have we had allies in peacetime. It will 
require time and understanding to deal with them. Never before 
in our peacetime history have we had to maintain military force 
in order to support our policy. That is expensive. In my 
Opinion it is going to become much more expensive. 

We must permit our allies the maximum degree of flexibility. 
We must not make the mistake that the Russians made of de- 
manding conformity down to the last detail, of trying to remake 
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our allies into satellites, trying to persuade or force them to 
follow precisely our pattern. 

We are inevitably, by the volume and nature of our support, 
interfering to a greater or lesser extent in the internal affairs 
of most of our allies. That interference must be held to a 
minimum and it must be practiced with great skill. 

We must also recognize that there is a limit to what dollars 
can do, that we cannot buy ourselves out of this conflict, and 
that in many areas if we can present an example not only of an 
expanding economy, but of expanding freedom and expanding 
opportunity, the example may be worth much more than the writ- 
ing of checks. 

I think, too, that we must plan now for disaster. I think we 
should have mobilization laws upon the books, that the plans 
should be made for an alternate capital for our country. I think 
the plans should be made for a priority economy and that we 
should not, if war comes, be caught again as we have been caught 
in all of our previous wars. 

I would suggest, also, that we must recognize that in dealing 
with the rest of the world, we must deal through our govern- 
ment, and that those of us who desire to influence world affairs 
may with profit travel abroad, may certainly with profit consult 
with colleagues abroad, but that our influence, if it is to be effec- 
tive, must be exercised through our own government. 

I would like to suggest that in the field of education very often 
educators have been inclined to travel in the stratosphere in 
order the better to avoid the realities, or, if you like, the hog 
trough of practical politics. I saw many of them in the early 
thirties who were devoutly concerned with cultural cooperation. 
I would say nothing against that. Indeed, I have had a little 
experience in that field and have seen some of the dividends that 
come from it. But, I suggest it would be a mistake to believe 
that our influence can be used decisively simply on the basis of 
relations between individuals. 

If we seriously desire to influence our policy in relation to the 
rest of the world, I would suggest that it could be done more 
effectively by retiring to the obscurity from which they came a 
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half-dozen United States Senators than it can through UNEsco 
or any other international cultural organization. I would trade 
you now a complete file of the accomplishments of all the interna- 
tional cultural organizations in the last five years for just another 
four or five senators like Paul Douglas and Frank Graham. In 
other words, I would like to see more educators in politics and— 
if I may say so without offense—fewer educators who are being 
pushed around by politics while they remain educators. 

I think we need a high command to fight this war in which we 
are engaged. I was told as recently as a month ago by two 
leading statesmen in Europe that they were never quite sure 
from day to day of the name of the individual who was conduct- 
ing and controlling American policy. On Mondays they thought 
it might be Louis Johnson, on Tuesdays it might be Secretary 
Snyder, and on alternate Wednesdays our Secretary of State 
had a chance to try his hand. It is not just a matter of the left 
hand not knowing what the right hand is doing. It is rather a 
case of the fingers not being coordinated, and so a considerable 
amount of time is spent pointing fingers, one at the other, on the 
part of men who are in responsible positions. 

I think we must decide whether our definition of democracy 
is an item for export. If we do so decide, then we should spend 
more money, more effort, in attempting to export it. We should 
spend more money and more effort in bringing foreign scholars 
and students to this country and in sending American scholars 
and students abroad. 

Above everything else, I would suggest that we must recognize 
the nature of the Russian strategy in this war. There is at the 
moment no indication that the Russians are being driven by inner 
compulsions or dissensions as were the Nazis. They can well 
play a patient game in the hope and the belief that we will destroy 
ourselves, that we will bankrupt ourselves, that we will lose 
most of our liberties in the process of trying the defend them. 

I think above everything else that we must recognize what is 
a fact—or at least I believe it to be a fact—that the right of 
dissent is in danger in this country; that dissent is being con- 
fused with subversion; that men who are writing and talking 
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are less inclined than they were a few years ago to write and 
talk bluntly lest they be accused of disloyalty or subversion. 

We are now in a state of mild hysteria. I, myself, can see 
no possibility that we will escape in the near future from that 
state of hysteria, suspicion, and confusion. It is a mistake to 
think that this is in any sense parallel to the position that existed 
after the end of the First World War, because then there was 
no great body of power anywhere in the world that threatened 
us and to which our subversive elements owed allegiance and 
loyalty. And it seems to me of the utmost importance that we 
protect, insofar as we can, the right of the citizen to be wrong, 
the right of the citizen to hold unorthodox and unpopular views. 

If war should come, then it seems to me of the utmost im- 
portance that we have sound moral ground on which to stand. 
I would suggest that we cannot create or cultivate that moral 
ground by making deals with dictators whose principles we pro- 
fess to abhor. I think if I had anything to do with teaching 
political science these days, I would do my best to expose my 
classes to the transcript, or better still, recordings, of the hear- 
ings before the Senate subcommittee having to do with Owen 
Lattimore; in saying that, it would be none of my purpose to 
defend or condemn Lattimore. It would be rather to expose 
students of political science to the tactics that are being employed 
in a situation where there are no rules of evidence, no rules of 
procedure, and where not only one man’s reputation but the 
reputation of scores of people may be destroyed by single, casual 
sentences or by loaded questions. 

I saw one thing during the war which impressed me above 
everything else. That was in London during the blitz, when 
for two days the House of Commons sat and debated while 
German bombers were overhead. The House might have been 
destroyed at any moment; yet the House sat and debated for 
two days the conditions under which enemy aliens were being 
held on the Isle of Man because the members of the House were 
determined that there were to be no concentration camps, no 
illegal arrests in Britain, even though the Island fell. 

I remember one other occasion and then I will have done, 
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because I have not yet reached the point where my own remi- 
niscences fascinate me. I remember another occasion during 
the blitz when I lost my third office and I was scrambling about 
attempting to salvage a typewriter and a few files and I picked 
up a charred piece of paper. It was a page from a pamphlet 
written by an old professor of mine, and there was part of a 
sentence still legible, and it said, “I believe the most urgent task 
confronting the world today is education.” At that time, lack- 
ing an office, typewriter, files, and everything else, it seemed to 
me a wholly ridiculous statement. But, in retrospect, it seems 
to be both wise and profound. 

I would like to end this rambling discourse by giving you a 
quotation which is not widely published in this country. It has 
direct relation to what I was saying about the right to be wrong. 
It was a speech made by Adolph Hitler in Kénigsburg in 1932, 
before he came to power. In the course of the speech he said, 
“T tell you that the great strength of the totalitarian state is that 
it will force those who fear it to imitate it.” We now fear the 
totalitarian state, and it should be our purpose to do everything 
we can to avoid imitating it. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


QUESTION: Would Mr. Murrow be willing to comment on 
“The Voice of America” and on the cultural activity? 

Mr. Murrow: I think the first and most significant thing to 
be said about “The Voice of America” is that the listenership 
is sufficiently wide both in the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries that the Russians have elected not to ban listening, not 
to make it illegal. They are using very powerful transmitters to 
jam it, which means in turn they must take the transmitters out 
of service for the purpose of transmitting their own propaganda 
abroad. It is always the tendency on the part of everyone who 
has anything to do with short-wave broadcasting, or medium- 
length broadcasting, for that matter, to overestimate the size of 
the audience. I think that is probably true in the case of “The 
Voice of America,” but I make that simply as a general state- 
ment. 
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I have seen a considerable number of Germans who have been 
brought to this country, either under Army or private auspices. 
I think many of us fail to recognize a very simple difficulty ex- 
perienced by the Germans that we bring to this country and 
those who worked with us in Germany. That is, that they are 
collaborators. They are collaborators even though they are 
collaborating with Americans who have no evil designs upon 
them or their country, and they suffer the same stigma that was 
applied to the French or the Dutch or the Belgians who col- 
laborated with the Germans. 

I know very little of the publication program in terms of cul- 
tural relations. The evidence, particularly in Italy, of American 
action, not so much in the cultural field, but in the political field 
and the economic field, is illustrative of what has been achieved 
in the course of the last five years. I was there for the last 
general election and the preceding election. The Communists 
showed great strength in the industrial north because of the wide 
unemployment. The factories were idle and there was a short- 
age of material. Inthe ’48 election the Communists lost strength 
in the north because of the availability of materials and Marshall 
Plan aid. At the same time they gained strength in the south 
because the Italian government had done nothing to improve 
marketing procedure or anything of that sort. 

QuesTION: Would Mr. Murrow care to give his evaluation 
of the UNEsco program? 

Mr. Murrow: I served as a member, for a year I think, 
of the Advisory Committee on Unesco. I did my best to read 
the documents that came to my desk week after week. I was 
unable to do so. Therefore, I was negligent in my duties. I 
can only give you, therefore, a superficial comment, and it would 
be this: It appears to me that the program is spread so thinly 
over sO many projects, so many research undertakings, that I 
cannot find a single or a half-dozen pilot projects which might 
produce something that would be dramatic and persuasive and 
illustrative of what UNesco might do. Beyond that, I am not 
competent to comment in detail on the program. 

Question: What is your estimate of the United Nations? 
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Mr. Murrow: Basically it is suffering from the same disease 
or weakness as the League of Nations. That is that all major 
states in it are attempting to use the United Nations as an 
instrument of their own policy. It has, I think, failure and 
futility built into it in terms of the veto upon which we, to- 
gether with the Russians, insisted. 

It has accomplished, however, much more than most of us 
are disposed to remember, in terms of the settlement in Iran, 
India and Pakistan, and Indo-China. It serves as a useful sound- 
ing board not only for us, but it gives us in turn an opportunity 
to examine Russian propaganda and Russian tactics. That it 
can ever settle of itself the conflict that divides the world, I do 
not believe. It may be—and this has happened in the past— 
that meetings or conversations between the delegates may be 
initiated in the corridors of the U.N., and may produce agree- 
ment in limited areas on limited subjects. 

I personally would regard it as a tragedy if we were to follow 
Mr. Hoover’s suggestion of breaking the United Nations and 
attempting to expel the Communists in it. 

QUESTION : Recognizing the strategic importance of Germany, 
what are some of the elements for a sound program for deal- 
ing with that area? 

Mr. Murrow: I would doubt, in dealing with Germany, that 
education as such, that is, education for democracy, or however 
one wants to define it, would be decisive. It seems to me that 
if we purpose to cement Germany to the Western powers, we 
must give them an economic outlet for their products. This 
might conceivably be done by a great western development board 
for Africa or southeast Asia; I don’t know. But it requires 
something of that magnitude and that imagination. 

I think we must probably give them an opportunity to de- 
fend themselves—in spite of the danger that is involved in 
that decision. Beyond that, I don’t know. I have indicated, 

I am sure, in the course of twenty minutes, that to most of 
these problems I do not know the answer. I find enough diff- 
culty explaining the problems to myself without finding the 
answers. 
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PRESIDENT CONANT: Would you care to comment on the 
proposal that we might try to work out with the Russians 
withdrawal of the troops from the whole of Germany without 
a rearmament? 

Mr. Murrow: Of course, it is obvious that the Russians 
would withdraw behind the frontier. We would withdraw pre- 
sumably to our own country. The Russians would leave some- 
where in the vicinity of 150,000 people, police trained in mili- 
tary formation, equipped with automatic weapons and a certain 
amount of armored gear. 

If we were now to withdraw, I should think the danger to 
the Western Zone would be very great. That we must at some 
time withdraw seems to be inevitable. But to do it now, I think, 
would rank as a very considerable victory for the Russians and 
operate as a very discouraging factor on the Western Zone. 

Dr. Zook: Would you be willing to comment on the Point 
Four Program? 

Mr. Murrow: I would think the Point Four Program may 
well be one of our best—I wouldn’t say “‘last”—hopes. I think 
we must eliminate this magical date of 1952 from our thinking. 
I know of no responsible statesman who would say in private 
that by 1952 the job of economic rehabilitation will be done. 

I think, unless something like Point Four is developed and 
expanded enormously, we who are a fat people cannot talk a 
language that is meaningful to people who are hungry, and 
most of the people we are talking to, particularly in Asia, are 
hungry. Pakistan seems to me an admirable example of what 
might be done. Seventy percent of the jute is in Pakistan, 15 
percent of the cotton production, and I think 12 cotton mills. 
They are in great need of capital, industrial plants, and equip- 
ment. 

Another thing I think we must do, which unfortunately we 
seem unable to do, is to persuade some of our leaders to stop 
misleading the public. When we are told that Western Europe 
will be placed in a satisfactory position of defense after another 
three or four years with an expenditure at the rate of three 
or four billion dollars every year, I know no one below the 
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rank of sergeant in Western Europe anywhere who will sub- 
scribe to that theory, and I think unless we have the imagination 
to expand and develop something of the nature of Point Four, 
then our protestations in the hungry part of the world are 
going to fall on very skeptical ears. 

Question: Mr. Murrow, what do you think will happen or 
result from the proposed march of the Free German youth 
in Germany on May 28? 

Mr. Murrow: I can report that opinion in Washington on 
that is divided. I try to avoid prophecy on the radio, but I see 
no reason why I shouldn’t risk one here. My own feeling is 
that the Russians will not push this to its ultimate resolution 
and I base this primarily on the fact that the Russians have 
been told in very solemn language that they will not be per- 
mitted to cross the second boundary even if it involves shoot- 
ing, and, therefore, I would doubt that the effort is made. 

There will certainly be disturbances. Both the British and 
ourselves have reinforced our garrisons in Berlin. If the Rus- 
sians could maneuver us into shooting a few unarmed German 
youth, this, I would think, they would regard as being to their 
advantage. But, my personal impression is, it is not likely to 
result in open shooting. But, I can say, with Mr. Winston 
Churchill, that not even I have always been right. 

QUESTION: You stated that you felt that the Russians have 
more to offer the Germans than we and that the effort of 
education for democracy in Germany is of limited possibilities. 
If that is true, how could you feel it would be safe to arm the 
Germans? 

Mr. Murrow: I do not believe it would be safe to arm the 
Germans. I would have no certainty as to the purposes for 
which the Germans would use those arms. What I meant to 
imply, and I probably said it badly, was that it would be a 
calculated risk in the effort to attract and cement Western Ger- 
many to Western Europe if we give them economic opportunities 
(and I suggested a large development corporation in Africa or 
something of that sort), and at the same time give the German 
people some opportunity to provide for their own defenses. 
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It is certainly a calculated risk—or maybe uncalculated or in- 
calculable. 

QUESTION : Would you care to comment briefly on the political 
situation in Germany as far as the three major parties are 
concerned? Which group do you feel actually has more in- 
fluence now and will probably affect the way Germany will go 
politically in the future? 

Mr. Murrow: I have not been in Germany for almost a 
year. I have considerable reports from there almost daily. 
My guess would be that the Socialists have, at the moment, the 
major strength, but what it will be next month or two months 
from now, I do not know and I cannot find from the experts 
who are resident on the ground any measure of agreement as 
to which way the tide is turning. I realize it is an unsatisfac- 
tory answer, but that is the only one I have. 

QUESTION: How would you hold southeast Asia? 

Mr. Murrow: I think instead of attempting to converge a 
policy with the British and the French regarding southeast Asia, 
for which an effort will be made next week in London, we 
should attempt to converge a policy with the people who live 
there: India, Pakistan, Indonesia. We have now committed 
ourselves in Indo-China. This, in the opinion of many, includ- 
ing myself, was a policy of doubtful wisdom. However, we are 
committed. It appears to be our purpose now to give them only 
limited help. If we are committed, then it seems to me we 
should give them the help in terms of arms and equipment that 
is required, but it seems to me the effort to hold southeast Asia 
by converging a policy with Britain and France, rather than 
attempting to get an agreement among the nations in southeast 
Asia, may lead us into a disastrous situation since the European 
powers have a tradition of colonialism, to put it mildly, in the 
area and are therefore suspect. 











Minutes of the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education 


May 5-6, 1950 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


cil on Education convened at 10:10 A.M. in the Red Lac- 

quer Room of the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, with 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard University and chairman 
of the Council, presiding. 

Four hundred and eighty-nine persons were in attendance, in- 
cluding representatives of 49 constituent members, 16 associate 
members, and 130 institutional members, as well as representa- 
tives of nonmember educational organizations, colleges, schools 
and school systems, government departments, foreign embassies 
and ministries of education, and miscellaneous individuals and 
groups. Included in this latter group were 142 teachers and 
others from the Chicago school system. 

The secretary of the Council, Eugene B. Elliott, president 
of the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
read the minutes of the thirty-second annual meeting, which were 
regularly approved by vote of the Council delegates present. 

President Conant then announced the membership of the 
Nominating Committee to select officers for the Council for the 
year 1950-51, and new members of the Executive Committee. 
The Nominating Committee had been authorized by the Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting on March 4, 1950, and consisted 
of the following: Leonard Carmichael, president, Tufts Col- 
lege, chairman; John E. Pomfret, president, College of William 
and Mary; Hobart M. Corning, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D.C. Delegates present were invited to make any 
suggestions they wished to the Nominating Committee. 

George F. Zook, president of the Council, was the first speaker 
on the program and presented his annual report on the activities 
of the Council during the year May 1949 to May 1950. 
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Speaking to the general theme of the meeting, ‘American 
Education Faces the World Crisis,” Walter Johnson, associate 
professor of American history at the University of Chicago, gave 
an address from the point of view of the social sciences in the 
world crisis, under the title ‘Where There Is No Vision, the 
People Perish.” 

A discussion of Mr. Zook’s report and Mr. Johnson’s address 
followed until adjournment of the morning session at 11:50 A.M. 


AFTERNOON Session, May 5 


The afternoon session was called together at 2:30 p.m., Miss 
Martha B. Lucas, president of Sweet Briar College and second 
vice-chairman of the American Council on Education, in the chair. 

Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, executive director of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, opened the afternoon program 
with an address on “The Humanities Face the World Crisis.” 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of Johns Hopkins University, 
chairman of the National Research Council, and president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, was the second speaker on the 
afternoon program, discussing ‘American Education Faces the 
World Crisis” from the point of view of the natural sciences. 

The third and final speaker of the session was Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, dean of the College of Education of the University 
of Maryland, who spoke to the general theme of the meeting 
as a representative of the field of education. 

After Dean Benjamin’s paper, Miss Lucas, the presiding 
oficer, relinquished the chair in favor of Dr. Elliott, secretary 
of the Council. 


After a discussion of the papers presented during the after- 
noon, the session adjourned at 4:35 P.M. 


EVENING SEssion, May 6 


The evening session, beginning with dinner at seven o'clock, 
was held in the Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House. Three 
hundred and fifty-eight persons attended the dinner meeting. 
David D. Henry, president of Wayne University and first vice- 
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chairman of the Council, acted as toastmaster and introduced 
the guests at the speakers’ table. 

The dinner session was arranged as a testimonial to President 
Zook, who was scheduled to retire from his office later in the 
year. The guests at the speakers table were the chairman of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements, Herold C. Hunt; the vice- 
president of the Council, A. J. Brumbaugh; the president of the 
Council, George F. Zook; and their respective wives; Mrs. 
Eugene B. Elliott, wife of the secretary of the Council; and the 
speakers of the evening. 

The opening address on the evening program was delivered by 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard University and chair- 
man of the American Council on Education during 1949-50. 
The title was ‘Scholarly Inquiry and the American Tradition.” 

The second address was made by George D. Stoddard, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois and chairman of the Council’s 
Problems and Policies Committee. Dr. Stoddard devoted his 
remarks to a review of the services and administration of Mr. 
Zook as president of the Council through the years 1934-50. 

There followed five short addresses of greeting and congratu- 
lation to President Zook, made by O. C. Carmichael, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 
Lindsley F. Kimball, vice-president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; Detlev W. Bronk, speaking as chairman of the National 
Research Council; Charles E. Odegaard, executive director of 
the American Council of Learned Societies; and Guy E. Snavely, 
executive director of the Association of American Colleges. 

At the conclusion of the addresses, Chairman Conant pre- 
sented to Mr. Zook, on behalf of the men and women who had 
served as officers of the Council and members of its Executive 
Committee and its Problems and Policies Committee since July 1, 
1934, a set of three pieces of matched luggage and a large 
antique silver serving tray, which was inscribed “‘To George F. 
Zook, President, American Council on Education, 1934-1950, 
in appreciation of distinguished service to education.” 

Mr. Zook responded with appropriate words of appreciation, 
after which the session adjourned at 10:15 P.M. 
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MorNING SEssION, May 6 


During the morning of Saturday, May 6, the meeting broke 
up into four conference sections, at which were discussed further 
the four subjects presented under the general meeting theme, 
‘“‘American Education Faces the World Crisis.” The viewpoint 
of the humanities was discussed in a section under the leader- 
ship of Hayward Keniston, professor of Romance languages 
and dean of the College of Literature, Science and the Arts of 
the University of Michigan; that of the social sciences, led by 
Kimball Young, chairman of the department of sociology at 
Northwestern University; of the natural sciences, Ralph W. 
Gerard, M.D., professor of physiology, University of Chicago, 
discussion leader ; and education, under the leadership of Thomas 
R. McConnell, dean, College of Science, Literature and the Arts 
at the University of Minnesota. Each of the conference sec- 
tions was well attended by individuals particularly interested in 
the point of view being considered. 


Business MEETING, May 6, 1950 


The business meeting of the Council convened at five minutes 
past noon in the Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, with Chairman Conant presiding. 


The first item on the agenda was the presentation by the sec- 


retary of the Council, Eugene B. Elliott, of two resolutions, as 
follows: 


The Executive Committee in regretfully accepting the resignation of 
A. J. Brumbaugh as Vice-President of the American Council on Education 
desires to express to him the heartfelt appreciation of the members of the 
Council for the years of untiring service and inspiring leadership which he 
has given. 

Dr. Brumbaugh brought with him to the Council a rich background of 
educational experience and friendship of a vast number of educators in both 
secondary and higher education throughout the nation. That background, 
his warm and friendly personality and his untiring service have contributed 
immeasurably to the work of the Council. He has edited THe Epuca- 
TIONAL ReEcorD and the handbook, American Universities and Colleges. 
He has given direction to the Council’s activities in counseling and in ac- 
creditation, to name but two of them. He has been the Council’s repre- 


sentative on, and chairman of, the Conference Board Committee on Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons. 
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Invaluable as his many areas of activity have been in the direct work of 
the Council, he has rendered equally distinctive service as a member of 
many national groups, among which are the President’s Loyalty Review 
Board, the Education Mission to Korea, and the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the Council officially transmit to Dr. 
Brumbaugh this expression of our appreciation and our very best wishes to 
him in the new field of service to which he is going as President of Shimer 
College. 


The Executive Committee, on behalf of the members and staff of the 
Council, expresses its very deep appreciation to Miss Helen Hurley, As- 
sistant to the President, for her thirty years of loyal and unselfish service 
to the Council. 

Miss Hurley came to the Council in the very earliest days of its organi- 
zation ; she has not only watched it grow to its present stature in education, 
but has contributed in a thousand ways to this growth. 

While it is only recently that she has had the official title of Assistant 
to the President, she has been the constant assistant not only to each of the 
three Presidents of the Council, but also to the thousands of college presi- 
dents and other persons who have come into the Council offices. Her 
graciousness, her ready wit, and her broad knowledge of the Council and 
its activities have made each feel welcome. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That this expression of our appreciation and 
of our gratitude be officially transmitted to Miss Helen Hurley, with the 
fervent wish that this commemoration of her three decades of service be 
but the passing of another milestone for her as an invaluable member of 
the Council family. 


It was voted to adopt the above resolutions as the official 
actions of the American Council on Education. 

The next item of business was the report of the Nominating 

Committee, presented by President Leonard Carmichael of Tufts 
College, chairman of the committee, as follows: 


For Chairman: 
J. L. Morrill, president, University of Minnesota 
For First Vice-Chairman: 
Fred D. Fagg, Jr., president, University of Southern California 
For Second Vice-Chairman: 
William Jansen, superintendent of schools, New York City 
For Secretary: 
John E. Ivey, Jr., director of the Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education 
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For Treasurer: 


Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D.C. 
For Assistant Treasurers: 
Grace R. Ontrich, chief accountant, American Council on Education 
Helen C. Hurley, assistant to the president, American Council on 
Education 
For Membership on the Executive Committee, for three-year terms: 
James B. Conant, president, Harvard University 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary general of the 
National Catholic Educational Association 


It was moved and duly seconded that the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee be adopted, after which 

It was unanimously voted to elect the above-named individuals 
as oficers and members of the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education, all offices, except wherein indi- 
cated, to be for the year 1950-51. 

Chancellor Rufus H. Fitzgerald of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, a member of the Problems and Policies Committee, sub- 
mitted as recommendations from the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee and the Executive Committee of the Council, sitting to- 
gether, the following names of individuals for nomination to the 
Problems and Policies Committee, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Council’s constitution: 


For regular four-year terms, May 1950-—May 1954: 
Everett N. Case, president, Colgate University 
Reverend John J. Cavanaugh, president, University of Notre Dame 
Millicent C. McIntosh, dean, Barnard College 


For a two-year term, to complete the term of John A. Stevenson, deceased : 
Peter Odegard, head, Department of Political Science, University of 
California, Berkeley 


It was moved and seconded that the report presented by 
Chancellor Fitzgerald be accepted, after which 

It was unanimously voted that the above individuals should be 
elected to membership on the Problems and Policies Committee 
for the terms indicated. 


The Secretary of the Council, Eugene B. Elliott, then pre- 
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sented the report of the Special Committee To Nominate a 
President of the American Council on Education, appointed by 
the Council’s Executive Committee on July 11, 1949. Mr. 
Elliott read to the Council a letter addressed to President Conant, 
as chairman of the Council, from Edmund E. Day, chairman of 
the Special Nominating Committee, in which Mr. Day, on be- 
half of the Special Committee, presented the name of Arthur 
Stanton Adams, at present the president of the University of 
New Hampshire, for the presidency of the American Council on 
Education, to succeed George F. Zook. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee of the Council, Mr. 
Elliott presented the following motion: 

The Executive Committee voted [at its meeting on May 4, 1950] to 
approve the report of the Special Nominating Committee, Edmund E. Day, 
chairman, and recommends the election of Arthur S$. Adams, currently 
president of the University of New Hampshire, as president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, beginning January 1, 1951, at a salary of 
$20,000 a year, to which is to be added the Council’s contribution of 
5 per cent of his annual salary towards the retirement plan now in effect 
for the staff of the Council with the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. 

It was moved by Herold C. Hunt, and severally seconded, that 
in conformity with the recommendation of the Special Commit- 
tee and in keeping with the action of the Executive Committee, 
the Secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for the 
election of Arthur S. Adams as president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

The Secretary (of the Council) then cast the ballot, and 
Arthur S. Adams was unanimously elected president of the 
American Council on Education, beginning January 1, 1951, 
under the arrangements set forth in the above action of the 
Council’s Executive Committee. 

Secretary Elliott then presented the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee for ‘“‘the extension of the term of George 
F. Zook as president of the American Council on Education, 
from July 1, 1950, to December 31, 1950, at the present salary 
and retirement arrangements.” 

It was unanimously voted to accept and approve the recom- 
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mendation of the Executive Committee and extend the term of 
George F. Zook as president of the American Council on 
Education as set forth above. 

The Council’s secretary next presented the financial statement 
of the Council for the ten-month period, July 1, 1949, to April 
30, 1950, for (a) the General Administrative Budget and 
(>) the Publications Revolving Fund. Copies of the financial 
statement and the proposed budgets for 1950-51 were in the 
hands of those present. Their adoption was recommended by 
the Executive Committee of the Council. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the budgets of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, as presented, for the fiscal year July 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1951, for (a) the General Administrative 
Budget, in the amount of $167,000, and (b) the Publications 
Revolving Fund, in the amount of $125,600. 

The Secretary of the Council then called the attention of the 
meeting to the fact that the auditor’s report on Council funds 
for the fiscal year July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, will appear in 
Tue EpucATIONAL Recorp for October 1950. 

There being no further business to come before the meeting, 
the session adjourned at 12:30 P.M. 


LUNCHEON Session, May 6, 1950 


The luncheon session convened in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Palmer House at one o’clock, with 330 individuals present. After 
luncheon James B. Conant, the Council’s chairman, introduced 
the speaker, Edward R. Murrow, radio news analyst and coun- 
selor on public affairs at the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
who spoke on ‘The World Crisis—Our Way Out.” At the 
conclusion of his talk Mr. Murrow graciously answered questions 
for a twenty-minute period. At the conclusion of the question- 
and-answer period, the thirty-third annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education adjourned at 2:40 P.M. on Saturday, 
May 6, 1950. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EuGeENE B. ELLiotr 
Secretary 











Appendix 
Publications 


American Council on Education 
May 1949—May 1950 


Basic Needs for Educational Reconstruction in Germany 
By Alonzo G. Grace for the Commission on the Occupied Areas. 14 


pp. June 1949. $0.25. 


Youth, Key to America’s Future: An Annotated Bibliography 
By M. M. Chambers and Elaine Exton. Committee on Youth Prob- 
lems. 119 pp. June 1949. $2.00. 


State Councils on Teacher Education: An Introductory Manual 
By the 1948 Work-Conference on State Councils on Teacher Educa- 
tion, L. D. Haskew, editorial chairman. 71 pp. July 1949. $0.75. 


Education in Arab Countries of the Near East 
By Roderic D. Matthews and Matta Akrawi. 584 pp. November 
1949. $6.00. 


Predicting Success in Professional Schools 
By Dewey B. Stuit, chairman, Gwendolen S. Dickson, Thomas F. 
Jordan, and Lester Schloerb. 187 pp. November 1949. $3.00. 


Canton University Survey 
By a Survey Committee under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education, M. G. Neale, director. 87 pp. December 1949. $0.75. 


How Canton Can Have a Municipal University 
Preprint from the Canton University Survey. M. G. Neale, director. 
December 1949. 7 pp. Free distribution handled by the Timken 
Foundation. 


Occupied Areas Handbook: Directory of American Nongovernmental 
Organizations Engaged in Cultural and Educational Relations with 
the Occupied Countries 
Commission on the Occupied Areas. December 1949. 39 pp. $0.50. 


A Cooperative Venture in Higher Education: the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Fort Devens 
By a Survey Committee under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education, M. M. Chambers, executive secretary. 110 pp. Janu- 


ary 1950. $1.00. 
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Aviation Education 
A report of a committee of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Published by the American Council on Education in 
cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 54 pp. Janu- 
ary 1950. Distributed free by CAA. 

Air-Age Teaching Topics for High School Subjects 
Published by the American Council on Education in cooperation with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. C. C. Crawford, editor. 106 
pp. February 1950. Distributed free by CAA. 

Elementary Curriculum in Intergroup Relations: Case Studies in Instruction 
By the Staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, Hilda 
Taba, director. 249 pp. February 1950. $2.50. 

Universities of the World Outside U.S.A. 

M. M. Chambers, editor. 924 pp. February 1950. $12.00. 

College Programs in Intergroup Relations 

Lloyd Allen Cook, editor, and director, College Study in Intergroup 
Relations. 366 pp. February 1950. $3.75. 

The General Report of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 1946-49 
Edward C. Elliott, director. 241 pp. May 1950. $6.00. 

Occupied Areas Handbook 
Second edition, including a directory of participating organizations. 
Commission on the Occupied Areas. May 1950. 74 pp. $1.00. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDIES 


Relationships of Education and the Federal Government 
Francis J. Brown, editor. Series 1, No. 37. June 1949. 25 pp. $0.30. 
The Student Personnel Point of View 
By the Committee on Student Personnei Work, E. G. Williamson, 
chairman. Series VI, No. 13. September 1949. 20 pp. $0.25. 
The Role of Colleges and Universities in International Understanding: A 
Report of a Conference Held at Estes Park, Colorado, June 19-22, 
1949 
Edited by Howard Lee Nostrand and Francis J. Brown. Series I, 
No. 38. October 1949. 137 pp. $1.00. 
Cultural Relations with the Occupied Countries: A Report of a Conference 
Held at Washington, D.C., December 9-10, 1949 
Edited by Harold E. Snyder and Margretta S. Austin. Series I, 
No. 39. February 1950. 107 pp. $1.00. 
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Goals of American Education: A Report of the Fourteenth Educational 
Conference at New York City, October 27-28, 1949 
Edited by Arthur E. Traxler. Series I, No. 40. April 1950. 148 pp. 
$1.50. 

Discriminations in College Admissions: A Report of a Conference Held in 
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